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YOUR OWN 


experience 


GREATEST NAME 


@ The products that Goodyear offers 
for textile mill service are products 


developed by experience — 


With the same operating conditions, 
the same problems, that confront you 


today. 


Out of that deep experience, Goodyear 
has built for you the belts that stand up better, 


give longer service, cut down your troubles — 


On hard, fast drives; in hot, damp atmosphere; 


with even, uniform tensions on the threads. 


Such exclusive Goodyear products as Goodyear 
COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt, Goodyear THOR 
(seamless) and other Transmission Belts, and 


the popular Goodyear Air Hose for clean-up. 


All specified to your particular use, saving and 


profit by the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 


Why not see if the G. T. M. can save you money 
as he has for many others? Write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, or 

call your nearest Goodyear Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Distributor. 


Goodyear is represented in the South by authorized 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributors 
conveniently located with relation to your mills and 
able to supply promptly all Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods for the textile industry. 
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Overhauling is Subject of Eastern 


Carolina 


ITH more than 170 men in attendance, the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Carolina Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association, held at the Erwin Mills 
Auditorium, West Durham, N. C., on October 28th, was 
one of the most successful Division meetings in the his- 
tory of the Association. Increased interest in the work of 
the Association was plainly evident at the meeting and 
Association officials expressed much pleasure over the 
excellent attendance and fine discussion. 
Overhauling of carding and spinning machinery ‘were 
the chief topics discussed and a great deal of worthwhile 
information was developed. 


E. M. Holt, chairman of the meeting, presided. The 
discussion on carding questions was led by M. R. Vick 
and that on spinning subjects by M. R. Harden, secretary 
of the Division. 


One of the features of the meeting was a brief talk by 
Kemp P. Lewis, president of the Erwin Mills. He paid 
high tribute to the work of the Association and stressed 
the fact that under the textile codes, efficient operation of 
mills is more important than ever before. His remarks 
appear in full elsewhere in this issue. 


WELCOMED BY PARKS 


The Division was welcomed to Durham by P. B. Parks, 
manager of the Erwin Cotton Mills. He outlined briefly 
the effective work that the technical divisions of the As- 
sociation are carrying on, with particular reference to the 
opportunity afforded to members for increasing their per- 
sonnel efficiency and the resultant benefits to the mill 
owners. 


Batson SPEAKS 


Culver Batson, manager of the Lynchburg plant of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, and vice-president of 
the Southern Textile Association, urged that the superin- 
tendents, overseers and assistants participate more freely 
in the technical work of the organization and also give 
their support to the parent organization. He also out- 
lined a plan just adopted by the Board of Governors for 
increasing membership in the Association. He asked that 
each division appoint a general committee on membership 


‘ and that the committee select key men in each mill repre- 


sented in the division to personally assist the committee 
in showing prospective members the benefits of member- 
ship and in stressing to the mill officials the fact that the 
mills are directly benefited by supporting the Association 
work, 

In response to Mr. Batson’s request, Chairman Holt 
appointed the committee on membership to select key 
men in each to carry.out the program. George F. Brietz, 


Meeting 


of Selma; James Cooper, of Henderson, and T. W. Mul- 
len, of Roanoke Rapids, were named on the committee. 


Discussion DevoTep To OVERHAULING WorRK 


Mr. Holt: The discussion will be led by M .R. Vick, 
of the Rosemary Manufacturing Company. It deals with 
a topic which I think is very timely, with the mills oper- 
ating two shifts on 40 hours each and having limited time 
to do the overhauling and keep up the machinery. The 
time we do have we have to make as effective use of as 
possible, because, as I see it, it is absolutely necessary 
that the machinery be kept in excellent condition in order 
that we may keep our quality and production up to stand- 
ard. With a longer operating period for some of us 
(although a shorter one for others), we have to pay at- 
tention to our machinery. 

M. R. Vick, Overseer Carding, Rosemary Manufactur- 
ing Company, Roanoke Rapids: No doubt there are 
many overseers here who realize that their machines need 
overhauling but who just can not seem to get the time to 
do it. And overhauling is a little expensive, and maybe 
the superintendent does not want to spend the money. 
Perhaps something will come out in the discussion today 
that will help you in your difficulties. 


OVERHAULING LAPPERS 


Our first question is: “How often, on the 80-hour 
basis, 16,000 pounds to the machine, should lappers be 
overhauled, all calender and fluted rolls removed, and 
gears inspected?” We should like to have the ideas of 
any of you men who overhaul periodically. How often 
do you think it should be done? 

My own idea is that it should be done at least every 
six months, and we have been trying to do that. In the 
last three or four years, of course, when we have not been 
running, we did not do it every six months, because we 
were not running more than six months out of the twelve. 
But this is considered on an 80-hour basis, and I think on 
that basis it should be done a little oftener than every six 
months, because a lapper is a heavy machine, and the 
gears and the bearings are apt to wear, because lots of 
dirt goes in the lapper. That is liable to cut out the 
gears, and you get a lot of lost motion in the rolls. On 
the 55-hour basis we used to do it every six months, and 
on the 80-hour basis I believe it should be done a little 
oftener. 

FREQUENT INSPECTION NEEDED 

Mr. Batson: Mr. Chairman, I think as you do, that 
on the 80-hour basis we ought to inspect the lappers more 
often. Lately many mills have discarded three-process 
picking and have gone to one-process picking, either by 
buying new pickers or combining old ones. By that 
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method you have no spare pickers, although you might 
have had a few extra ones before. But now you push 
them all the time, and you ought to inspect them more 
often. Then, again, I think with this new program under 
which we are working we have to watch our machinery 
much more closely than we ever did before. Really, if 
the mill could install a system of inspection (not over- 
hauling, but a regular inspection of them, so that you 
can find out if the gears are worn) it would be a good 
thing. 


Mr. Holt: We have in our plant the one-process pick- 
ers, which are synchronized. With that arrangement it is 
absolutely necessary that the picker be kept in synchrony 
—by that I mean all combs even and all comb bolts tight, 
so you do not get an undue amount of slippage. We 
record our laps, and if we find a picker losing too many 
laps we stop that picker and go over the gearing, the 
combs, the comb bolts, and everything that affects syn- 
chronous operation. I think that is necessary, and I be- 
lieve when that is done with the one-process picking the 
average mill will find it has enough pickers to keep far 
enough ahead with the laps so that, when the time comes 
to overhaul, one unit can be stopped and gone over thor- 
oughly. I believe when that is done all calenders should 
be taken out, screens taken out, gauge boxes opened (and, 
if necessary, to have new felt linings, relined). The 
setting of the beaters should be checked. If that is done 
and we get to them every six months, well and good. But 
if you can not get to them that often, I think every nine 
to twelve months should be O. K. if you keep the machin- 
ery up to efficient operation all the time. Of course, that 
depends to a great extent on the section man. I think 
the recording of the laps is a very good method of check- 
ing the condition of the picker. Of course, it takes a little 
time, but when the overseer can find out the condition of 
the picker by noting the number of rejected laps he has. 


KIRsCHNER Beaters Neep More ATTENTION 


M. R. Hardine, Erwin Cotton Mills Company, West 
Durham: There is one thing in overhauling, or in the 
unkeen of pickers, that we sometimes overlook. That is. 
where Kirschner carding beaters are used they do not 
receive the attention the blade beater does. The carder 
will usually inspect the blade beater and keen that sharp. 
heranse it has only two or three blades. but will not 
cherk the Kirschner beater. Sometimes the latter is al- 
lowed to run when one or two pins are out or are bent. 


Mr Batson: Some years ago we started a program for 
our mills. for the nicker rooms, under which every day at 
noon. and at stonning time in the afternoon, the picker 
roam onerator cleans out the picker and raises the hood 
and leaves it um. The overseer is supposed to make a 
remind of the picker room at that time to inspect the 
Kirschner beater. look at the blade beater, and things 
Wke that. He does it everv day. That system keeps 
down a lot of trouble that micht arise. When the pickers 
are clean and the hoods are left up, anything wrong there 
is evident: it sticks out like a sore thumb. 


W. T. Byrd. Carder No. 1 Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Comnanv. West Durham: The gentleman back there 
was sneaking about inspecting machines twice a day—in 
other words, cleaning out those machines. Now, we clean 
out our machines practically as he mentioned there, as to 
the screen and around the beaters, and all those things. 
with the lid up, and try to inspect them then and look 
after them and see that they are clean. Sometimes we 
have to speed up a little on our beaters. When we go to 
overhaul our pickers, I generally have a kind of rule that 
I go by and try to check as I overhaul. I have it here 
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just as I copied it down, if it will be worth anything to 
you. 
Chairman Vick: We shall be glad to have it. 


CLEANING AND OVERHAULING SYSTEM 

Mr. Byrd: I have here: “Pickers—twice a year. Take 
out and clean calender rollers twice a year. Take out 
gauges and clean bearings. Take out feed rollers and 
Clean bearings. (That is necessary.) Inspect the plates, 
leathers, and replace bad leathers, etc. (That is around 
the screens. You can do that when you take the screens 
out. The bottom screen we do not take out, because that 
is hard to get out—unless the screen is torn up or needs a 
shaft, or something like that; otherwise we try to clean it 
around the edge. If it needs to come out, take it out; 
take the bearings out.) Take off the pins on the boxes. 
Reset and clean all grid bars. (Sometimes something is 
run through them that will scar them up or bruise them 
up, and they ought to be taken out and filed and dressed 
up, so that they will not knock the good cotton out.) 
Clean all miscellaneous bearings and set all gearings. In- 
spect all ball bearings. (That is necessary; they have to 
be cleaned out and washed out.) Put a little grease on 
the teeth of the calender gears. (They are heavy gears 
and will get dry, and if you don’t put a little grease on 
them occasionally they will wear badly.) Repair all worn 
parts before replacing them. See that the top and bottom 
combs are in good condition; all aprons (those that are 
running aprons) tight and bearings gone over. See that 
your lapping has the right amount of weight on the fric- 
tions. We know that varies with the humidity. See that 
the leathers on frictions are in good condition and dry. 
In other words, they get oily or greasy, and the cotton 
sticks on them, and that will give you trouble. Knock- 
off gears in good working condition. Some do not have 
the automatic knock-off but have little latches. Those 
will get worn and your laps will not be all the same. 


Keep Postep 


Now, that is an outline of what I try to follow when I 
am cleaning and check this along as they overhaul the 
machine. I place a copy of this in the picker room for 
the man that is doing the overhauling to see that this is 
gone over. It is a reminder. The same system applies 
to any machine when we are overhauling, because it is 
hard to remember all the things, and sometimes the little 
things are very important. I know on the speeder we 
sometimes overlook the little rollers that the chain runs 
over, and they wear out before we realize it. 


OVERHAULING CREWS 


Mr. Harden: How many use the overhauling crew for 
overhauling pickers? Or is it good practice to use the 
overhauling crew for pickers? Personally, I don’t think 
so. I think we need someone more familiar with pickers. 

Chairman: We try to get one picker man with the 
crew that does the overhauling—get a picker man that 
knows that machine. For the heavy work, lifting and 
cleaning, we use the crew. Really, the overhauling crew 
that we use down there are just laborers who do the 
cleaning. On the pickers we use a second hand, who does 
the inspection. The laborers clean the parts up so the 
picker man and the second hand can see what is needed. 
If a beater needs babbitting, that is done, or anything 
else that is needed. 

SHARP BLADE BEATER 

D. F. Lanier, Superintendent, Oxford Cotton Mill, 
Oxford: Somebody mentioned a while ago keeping the 
blade beaters sharp. I should like to know how sharp to 
keep a blade beater. A few years ago we had our blade 
beaters ground ever so often and new blades put on occa- 
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sionally. Our breaking strength was always below what 
it should be. For the last five to seven years we have 
not had our blade beaters ground and have not had new 
blades put on, and our breaking strength is better than it 
was seven or eight years ago. I don’t know whether that 
is in the cotton or in the beater, but we have a sort of 
notion that when the blade beater gets a little round (not 
too much) it does better work and does less damage to 
the cotton than when it is so sharp. 

Mr. Holt: In the first place, a blade beater is a terri- 
ble thing to have to deal with, but it seems to be a ne- 
cessity. Some of the mils have gotten away from it and 
are using a drum beater. But I think when you hit cot- 
ton and hit it with a dull beater you are kidding yourself; 
when you do hit, hit it a good blow rather than drag over 
it with a rounded blade. If you have trouble, then 
change your setting—put the beater a little farther back 
—or slow up the beater. I think a good clean blow with 
a sharp blade is better than to have a rounded one drag- 
ging it off the feed roll. 

Mr. Harden: Before you go any further, I shall add 
one thing to what Mr. Holt said. When a blade beater 
wears dull, it does not wear dull in the same proportion 
all the way across. The first thing that wears dull is the 
screen. If it is worn dull in the center, the cotton will 
spread to the edges. You can not get good carding in the 
subsequent process if you are going to let the beater wear 
curved or dull. 

Mr. Byrd: How sharp should it be, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman: As it comes from the factory. 


SETTING THE BEATERS 


Mr. Byrd: Mr. Holt is exactly right about a sharp 
beater. If you don’t set it back from the feed roll it will 
injure those fibers. As it gets dull, move it up a little. 

Chairman: We have always had the rule of setting 
them the thickness of a rule away and have had a little 
hesitancy in setting them up. 


Mr. Lanier: Frankly, I have never been able to tell 
very much difference in the breaking strength of the yarn, 
regardless of where I set it. I asked them to cut out the 
frame of the beater so I could move the bearings back 
and set them off three-eighths of an inch. 

Chairman: I noticed when we put in our one-process 
picking the young felow that set those beaters there set 
them off about a half inch. I moved them up a little and 
believe I am getting better results. I did not move them 
up to the thickness of a rule, but up to about a quarter 
inch, or five-sixteenths, or something like that. I believe 
I get better results: there is not such a mat of cotton 
down there. I like a good sharp beater, even if I have 
to cut the speed down a little. I believe when we have 
beaters sharpened in our machine shop we do not get the 
same angle on those beaters as they have when they come 
in from the factory. I believe the angle is more acute 
than when they come in, and I believe we get them a 
little too sharp in that way. 

Mr. Byrd: That is what I had in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Batson: The way to do that is to knock off that 
wire edge. 

Chairman: Mr. Batson says knock off that fine edge, 
and I believe that is a good suggestion. 


Lire oF FILLET 
Chairman: Our next question is: “How long should 
a cylinder or doffer fillet last, say, on 1,000 pounds week- 
ly production, with proper care?” 
A fellow said to me the other day that that is a foolish 
question, that you overhaul the card every time you grind 
it. I said: “No, you don’t.” I bet there are cards in 
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some of the mills which are represented by men here in 
this room that have not had a brass journal put in in 
years. If you put in new card clothing with that brass 
journal that fits in the bearing worn 12/1000 of an inch, 
and you set your card flats down to 10/1000 of an inch 
(or 9/1000, as some do), if you have 12/1000 inch wear 
(which is very small wear) in the journal, and the belt 
pulls up while you are starting that card, you are going 
to damage the end of your flats. You know it is pretty 
hard pulling on a card. It will pull that card up and pull 
it into the clothing. 

Have any of you ever put any brass journals in your 
cards? 

Mr. McCombs, Randolph Mills, Franklinville: We 
once had some trouble with the brass journals that you 
were talking about. The cards were level. Yet the jour- 
nals were worn badly enough so that we had to replace 
them in twelve or fifteen out of something like twenty- 
nine cards. 


T. W. Mullen, Superintendent, Rosemary Manufactur- 
ing Company, Roanoke Rapids: How old were those 
cards, Mr. McCombs? 

Mr. McCombs: Twenty-one years. 

Mr. Mullen: These that Mr. Vick was speaking of 
are at least thirty years old. We have never put any 
brass journals on the cards. Whether we need them or 
not he knows better than I. 


Chairman: It takes a long time, if they are attended 
to, for a journal to wear out. We believe ours have been 
well cared for. But I begin to believe we are getting a 
little bit of trouble from the ends of our flats from these 
journals. If any of you have had trouble and have rem- 
edied it, I shall be glad to know it. 

J. A. Simpson, Overseer Spinning, Randolph Mills, 
Franklinville: I recently came off a job where the cards 
had been running about fifteen years, night and day. I 
found the ends were getting slick and found it was from 
using too light an oil. It came off and faced the flats. 
We got to using another oil and eliminated a good deal 
of that. 


Proper Or. NEEDED 


Chairman: This oil will run out. I reckon most of us 
use the heavier oil on our cylinder bearings, but the oil 
will run out of the bearing easier when it is worn than 
when it fits, and I notice that the older the cards get the 
more oil you will get on the heads of the cylinders. 

Mr. McCombs: I should like to say in connection 
with what I have already said. I realize the bearings on 
a card cylinder should not wear out in fifteen or twenty 
years; I think maybe they would run for fifty years if 
taken proper care of. I realize that it is only about fif- 
teen years, or something like that, that we have shown 
anything, really, about oil. I think with the proper den- 
sity of oil and with proper oiling they might last fifty 
years. Of course, if we are going to use all kinds of oil 
we can just exject the journals to wear out. 

Chairman: You know a good deal depends, too, on 
having a system and following it out. Several years ago, 
you know, we used to change carders so often that one 
carder did not care much about it, because he did not 
expect to stay long in any particular mill. But now when 
we carders get a job we settle down on it and expect to 
spend our life there. So I think maybe the cards were 
worn more then than now. 

Lire or CHAINS 

Question: How long should carrier chains last on 

cards? 


Chairman: We put new chains on when our cards had 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Of course not... You would buy the non-skid 
tire because you know it has more gripping 
power and won’t slip as easily. 


Why not buy your belting the same way? 
The new VIM TRED Leather Belt grips the 
pulley like a non-skid tire grips the road. VIM 
TRED is made of VIM Leather—the tough- 
est belting material known. Its tread is pro- 
duced by permanently depressing part of its 
surface, thus concentrating the pressure be- 
tween the belt and the pulley on a ribbed 
tread. 


VIM TRED Leather Belting will transmit 
more power per inch of width than any other 


belting known. . . It will last longer because 


it eliminates belt slippage, the chief cause of 


belt. wear. . . It is more pliable and hugs the 
pulley at any speed. . . Because of its special 
mineral tannage it is not affected by mois- 
ture, heat or fumes. . . Air forced out its 
grooves blows dust away, thereby eliminat- 
ing another cause of slippage and rapid belt 
wear. 


In short, VIM TRED is just the kind of belt 
you want on your drives. It will give you 
extra pulling power and extra life at no 
extra cost. 


Don’t buy any other belting until you have 
learned more about VIM TRED. Send the 
coupon below for an actual sample. We'll 
include an interesting booklet which shows 
how VIM TRED will cut your power trans- 
mission costs. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Philadelphia Detroit : ° . And All Over the World 


T. B. 11-2-33 


Chicago 


| 

| 
Tear out and Mail to E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 240 Weat Somerset St., Phila., Pa, 
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Overhauling is Subject of Eastern Carolina 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 5) 


been running twenty-two years. That was about ten 
years ago. I was surprised when I took the old chains off 
to find that five links of the old chain, when stretched out 
by a new one, would cover six links of the new one. That 
is too long. The old rule used to be, you know, that we 
would go ahead and keep our chains tight by lifting the 
carrier wheel until that gave out; then take out a flat, 
draw the wheel back down, and go up with it again. But 
all the time those flats were loosening in the joints. We 
got to the point that we could not take out any more 
flats. I noticed that all my flats were becoming uneven 
in the front, and I went ahead and put in new chains. 
We could not use the old chains at all, because they 
would not make the curves any more. We had used those 
chains about twenty-two years. I am like this gentle- 
man; I should like to know how long they should wear 
with regular running. 

Mr. Holt: Do you think that the chain ought to be 
renewed when the carrier wheel bracket has to be re- 
newed ? 

Mr. Holt: The time element does not mean so much, 
because the mills have been standing. That is the reason 
why I would change the question to how many flats 
should be taken out before you renew them. 


Mr. Lanier: I have taken out two flats, but I don’t 
think I get as good results as I did before taking them 
out. I ran my cards like that, however, for two or three 
years, after taking out two flats; but I found when I put 
on new chains and put those two flats back in that I got 
better results. 

Mr. Simpson: I think that depends on the stretch of 
the chains. I have taken out one or two flats and got 
just as good results as before any were taken out. I think 
it depends upon whether both your chains stretch the 
same amount. But if one chain gets longer than the 
other you will have trouble. 

Mr. A.: If that chain does not lift the sprocket, if it 
does not hold to the sprocket in front, it will drag on the 
flat and wear the flat; and we think the thing to do is to 
put in new, chains, always. 

Mr. Harden: About the time element, as Mr. Holt 
says, I don’t think you can consider the length of time. 
We have to consider what has happened to the chain. I 
have known one chain to last much longer than the chain 
on another card. Some chains are not as wil constructed 
as others and stretch much more. 


TakInG Out THREE FL Lats 
Chairman: Has anybody ever taken out three flats? 
W. T. Honeycutt, Overseer Carding, Sterling Cotton 
Mill, Franklinton: I have taken out as high as three or 
four, but I could never get good results after taking out 
over two. | 


oF CHAINS 


Mr. Simpson: You can take two chains and put them 
on the speeder, and one chain will wear out in five years 
and the other run maybe ten years. I venture to say in 
nine cards out of ten one chain will wear longer than the 
other. 


Chairman: I believe we can take out as many as two 
flats and get good results. I do not believe we can take 
out more than two flats and get as good results. 

Now, when you put in a new set of chains, what are 
you going to do about the flats? -Do you have to strip 
those, or put in new flats? 

Mr. Byrd:: You will have to send off the flats and 
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have enough of them reclothed to put in on that card. t 
Chairman: Isn’t it cheaper to buy a new set of chains ‘ 


than to reclothe flats? A new set of flats is pretty ex- 
pensive. 


Mr. Byrd: You may have to put on a drum and grind 
those flats. You can put on the old one a little lower. 

Mr. Lanier: My experience is that flats will wear as | 
long as chains, and chains as long as flats. 

Mr. Byrd: That is mine. | 

J. W. Thompson, Carder and Spinner, Oxford Cotton 
Mills, Oxford: I have had a little experience with flats 
and chains. My idea about chains, while I do not know 
the life of them, I guess somewhere around fifteen or 
twenty years. I have had lots of trouble with the flats 
bruising up at each end; in other words, they get dull. I 
could not find the trouble and bought new chains and also 
sprockets. I think when you put on new chains, if the 
sprockets have been running, say, twenty or thirty years, 
you really ought to put on new sprockets with the chains. 
After putting on new chains and new sprockets we had 
ng more trouble with the ends of the flats dragging. They 
had had a tendency to be faced on each end. That is my 
idea of chains and flats; put in new chains and new 
sprockets, have the flats recovered, and put the same 
number of flats back in the card that came out of it. If 
you have taken out two flats, put them back in. 

OVERHAULING CARDS 

Mr. Vick: You know cards, in one man’s lifetime, re- 
quire only about one overhauling—that is, if they are set 
up properly—except the proper attention given when 
grinding. I think they should be cleaned all over, and 
then all the heads and screens should be taken out peri- 
odically. Watch it when you are grinding and, if you 
see a bad screen, take it out then and don’t wait for the 
periodic overhauling. If the cards are properly attended 
to when ground, if set up properly we do not have to do 
a regular overhauling more than once in one man’s life- 
time. 

Strips From Otp AND New Carps 


R. F. O. Parish, Card Grinder, Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma: I should like to ask a question about the strip. 
Take new chains, new sprockets, and new flats, can you 
take out the same amount of strip as with old ones? Can 
you make both sets of flats take out the same amount of 
strip? 

Chairman: Some of you carders answer that question. 
Personally, I do not think it would take out the same. 


W. E. Holmes, Overseer Spinning, Henderson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson: I don’t think it would take out the 
same, because you would have 108 flats, instead of 110, 
taking the same speed to go around. I think you -will 
have about one per cent less stripping out of the old card 
than out of the new. 

Mr. Harden: I don’t believe I have any two cards 
taking out the same, regardless of what the conditions 
are. We make a periodic check-up of our card strippings, 
as well as our fly, and hardly ever get the same percent- 
age, taking them card by card. I think the only hope is 
to get them as nearly the same as you can. They will 
vary a little. 


James E. Sumpter, Second Hand, Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, Lynchburg, Va.: Don’t you think that goes 
back to the figures on inspection? Almost everybody has 
a standard weight for his lap, but don’t you think that 
almost everybody pays too much attention to that and 
not enough to the variation yard by yard? -Don’t you 
think the variation yard by yard is more important than 
the weight of the lap? If you have a system of inspec- 
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tion you will find defects, if you take the yard-by-yard 
; weight, and can correct them. 
Stripper PLate Must Be Goop ConpITION 
Mr. Thompson: There is one thing that will help you. 
i The stripper plate has a tendency to govern the weight 
of your lap. Sometimes the stripper plate, where it goes 
up under the flat, is rough; has little burrs on it. If you 
will take it off and dress it, polish it up slick so it will 
not hold the cotton, that will help you. Then it may be 
set too close or too far. Find the right setting, the one 


that will give the best results. Sometimes you find a card 
that is taking out a fairly good strip on each side, at each 
end of the flat; but in the middle of the card it is thin. 


Of course, that will bring the weight down. If you will 
: take that stripper plate off, see if it is warped, and get it 


absolutely straight, then set it at the right setting, the 

weight of the laps will be pretty much what you want. 
Mr. Harden: I think Mr. Thompson over there is 

right about that. If we had all our laps comjng from one 


! picker and all going to one card, we could have absolutely 
the same condition; but when you take a lap from one 
picker and put it on this card, and a lap from another 
picker and put it on that card, you have too many vary- tam ey versa q 
ing conditions. No one has all his cards in absolutely the 


7 same condition. The condition of the different cards| m- Soe name of a better 


varies so much that in taking laps from different cards I 
don’t think you can ever get them exactly the same. Ba le | ; 1e ~ tem 
Lire or FILLETs 


Chairman: What we need is to see more men take an 
interest in card grinding. Until the mills put card grind- 
: ers on the same basis as other mechanics around the mill, 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 


young men will not take interest in the work. like these: 
| To come back to this question, “How long should a i i 
7 fillet on 1,000 pounds a week production last on a card, 1. Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
| on a doffer, or on a sylinder? I should say twenty years, than any other type of seals. 
: just to get something started. Have any of you people 2. ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ever had them go over twenty? ON STANLEY EVERSAFE Fe oat nd 

Mr. Simpson:: I came off a job where we ran them Cl TS AND SCRA PCHES AND SPE 
fifteen years, night and day, and they were still giving UP BALING OPERATIONS. 
good service. I think it depends altogether on the grade 3. STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES “COILED 
of cotton you run and on how they were ground to start DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 

| with. I do not think it is necessary to take off a fillet TIME IN UNCOILING AND 

: until the wire flies out or it is ground down to where it MEASURING. 

: will not do good carding. Keep it good and tight on the 4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 

| cylinder; have it redrawn, if necessary; and grind it when gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
you need to. with, 

Mr. Harden: Someone has brought up the idea that 5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
you do not have to grind a card too hard. But if it gets Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
like a dull axe it does not do wood work. I think you strength to insure the greatest effi- 
have to strike a happy medium there. ciency. 

Mr. Vick: 1 think light card grinding is all right if Let us prove to you these statements 
you can get to them every twelve or fifteen days, but you 
have to get them sharp before you leave them. THE STANLEY WORKS 


Mr. Cates, can you tell us something about that? 


New Britain, Conn. 
J]. W. Cates, Superintendent, Edenton Cotton Mills, 


Edenton: I think it depends entirely upon the amount of Atlanta Office: Carolinas — esentative: 
stock you run and the staple of the cotton you run. If | 8, W., Atlanta, Ga. P.O. Bor 424 Gharlotte, N. C. 


you run two hundred pounds a day I don’t think the fillet 


will last as long as if running a hundre pounds a day. 
I think it is safe to say, though, that with the cards prop- ¢ scratches, generally unreport- ¢ § Name, Trade Mark,Slogan, é 

erly ground and properly set fillets will last twenty years. @ Round Safety Edees and @ 9 Warnings and Special De- 4 
Ties prevent such injur- continuousty on Stanley 
Discussion on Spinning icoandepeed upoperations. —Colorgraph Ties. 


M. R. Harden: The first question in spinning is: 


should be dome about rings when the spinning | EVERSAFE 
J. D. Rose, Superintendent, Harriet Cotton Mills Nos. Bale Ties and Seals 


2 and 3, Henderson: That is a thing we have never 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Insulation of Boilers and Steam Pipes 


N spite of the fact that it is generally realized by en- 
| gineers that considerable waste can be effected by 

loss of heat energy due to radiation from the uncov- 
ered surfaces of boilers and steam pipes, it is still quite 
commond to find in some cases boilers, and in many cases 
steam pipes, exposed to the weather without any effort 
having been made to conserve that energy which has cost 
so much in the first place to produce. When the question 
of insulators does arise the material which appears to 
receive first consideration by the majority of engineers is 
asbestos, and yet this material occupies a relatively low 
position on the scale of those materials which could be 
considered suitable for boiler and pipe coverings. 

As compared with perfect insulation, which should give 
an efficiency of 100 per cent, asbestos shows an efficiency 
of only 36 per cent. Amongst other materials which have 
better properties from the viewpoint of low heat conduc- 
tivity, we might mention loose wool covered by cleading; 
hair felt; slag wool, canvas or felt wrapped; hair, silicate, 
and straw rope; but most of these fall short of total re- 
quirements for lagging purposes in one direction or an- 
other. 

In Technical Publication No. 58, the Feed Water Spe- 
cialists Company in England state that when considering 
suitable materials for insulation the following are the 
important points to note: 

(a) The material must be low in heat conductivity. 

(b) The material should be as light as possible to 
avoid adding strain by weighting steam pipes between 
supports. 


(c) It should not be readily combustible. 

(d) It must have no chemical properties which would 
have an adverse effect on the metal of the boiler or pipe- 
work. 

(e) It should not be easily broken or chipped. 

There are few, if any, materials which thoroughly meet 
all these requirements, but magnesia meets most of them, 
lacking only the requirement of mechanical strength. 

Suitably selected asbestos meets this latter requirement 
although it compares unfavorably with other materials in 
respect of low heat conductivity. 

As a result of experience, however, it has been found 
that a combination of magnesia and asbestos in the form 
which is commonly known as plastic magnesia provides 
the most satisfactory material for general conditions. 
tions. 

The proportion of asbestos in this mixture is usually in 
the region of 15 per cent, but it is important that the 
asbestos should be in fibres of appreciable length, as its 
chief purpose is to act as a binder in order to add that 
property of strength to the magnesia which otherwise 
would be absent. This asbestos fibre should be thoroughly 
blended throughout the mixture in order to avoid the 
chances of separation in the event of the material being 
shaken before it is actually used. The non-conductivity 
of the magnesia as compared with the perfect insulation 
shows an efficiency of just over 90 per cent. 

In some cases mattresses are made up from these mate- 
rials in order to facilitate removal of the lagging from 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Overhauling is Subject of Eastern Carolina 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 9) 


known what to do with. When we overhaul our spinning, 
which we do about once a year, that question comes up— 
shall we take out the rings, soak them in kerosene, and 
scrub them up with whiting or something else, or leave 
them in the frame? Should they be turned over, and, if 
so, how often? In my experience (while I have not had 
the number of years in the business that some of these 
other men have had), if the ring is in the frame and is 
running and is not giving any trouble, all the rubbing you 
can give it and all the soaking in gasoline or kerosene is 
not going to help it. 

R. A. Hughes, Overseer Spinning Mill No. 5, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, Erwin: I don’t do anything with 
them as long as they run all right. I am turning some 
over now. 

Chairman: You don’t scour them? 

Mr. Hughes: Not as long as they turn all right. 

Question: You don’t let it stay on the same side, do 
you? When you turn it over you do not let it stay on the 
same side it is already on? 

Mr. Hughes: I change the entire frame around; I 
don’t change one ring. I put it back in the same hole. 

Mr. Brietz: Suppose a frame has run ten years, if you 
turn over the rings, is the turned-over ring as good as a 
new one? 

Mr. Holmes: The double-flange ring should be as 
good, because you have worn only one flange, and you 
have the same thing that you had to start with, if the 
ring is properly polished. 

TURNING Over RINGS 


Mr. C.: I want to say that a ring that has been turned 
over will not run as well as a new ring. You can rub it 
and scrub it, but it will not give as good service. The 
old ring has been exposed to humidity in the room and 
does not give as good service. We have turned them over, 
and it seems to me they pull a little hard. 

Chairman: Do you still go on running them? 

Mr. C.: No, we have taken some out. We have or- 
dered some new rings now. 

Mr. McCombs: A ring that runs in a holder for a 
number of years pits, and I don’t believe any man in the 
house, if he could look at it under a glass, would run it. 
I have sent them back to the factory, but they still do 
not run well. I never attempt to turn one any more and 
never expect to. If you do, you will find the traveler 
wears. I buy a single-flange ring to start with, and not 
double-flange. 

_Mr. Harden: It has been a practice to turn over 
rings. Has anybody else turned them over and gotten 
anything like good results? 

Mr. D.: We turned some over some time ago that had 
been running eight or ten years. I took the rings out, 
soaked them in kerosene, polished them, and put them 
back. I got good results. 

Mr. Simpson: My experience with rings is that a good 
many people who take off the travelers do not know, 
when they go to put them back, which side is the right 
side to put them on. So I think the best thing to do is to 
leave the traveler on and burnish them as well as you can. 
My experience is that after you turn them over you get 
about half as much wear as you did the first time. I 
changed some, and I knew they got mixed, so naturally 
we have not had as good spinning as we should have. 

W. V. Byers, Superintendent, No. 2 Mill, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Company, Erwin: I turned some over about a 
year and a half ago and got excellent results. They had 
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been used twelve or fifteen years. As soon as we turned 
them over we got as good results as with new rings, so 
far as we could tell, so far as the ends down are con- 
cerned, etc. 

Chairman: Let’s have a show of hands of those who 
have turned over rings and those who propose to turn 
them over. Just four. How many feel it is not worth 
while to turn the double-flange rings over? It appears 
that we are pretty well divided on that. 


Lire or Rincs Arrer TURNING 


Question: How long do you run your rings, after 
turning them over, before changing to new rings? 

H. H. Colbert, Overseer Spinning, Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, Lynchburg, Va.: We have about 61,000 
spindles, and we had about 31,000 spindles put in in 
1901. We have not bought any new rings. for those 
frames yet; we just turn them over as they need it. If 
one side gets rough we polish it up and turn it over, and 
we have gotten good results. We have another room of 
30,000 spindles; I don’t know how long they have been 
running, but they are older than I am, and we have 
bought no new rings for them yet. We polish them and 
turn them over. 


Mr. E.: I think this ring business depends on the 
numbers you run. Will those who like turning over rings 
let us know what numbers you are running? 

Mr. F.: We are running 26s warp yarn. 
ours over and got good results. 


Mr. G.: We run 21%s warp and from 14s to 45s fill- 
ing. .That is where they have been running for thirty- 
three years. 


J. E. Vernon, Overseer Spinning and Twisting, Harriet 
Mill No. 3, Henderson: I think the speed has a lot to 
do with the rings, too. 

Chairman: When you are overhauling, do you scour 
your rings or clean them in any way? 

Mr. H.: I don’t think you ought to do anything to 
them except see that they are in line, that they are run- 
ning true. 


Mr. Vernon: I think that is the proper thing to do, 
and to have your cylinders repaired and see that they are 
running true. I have had a little trouble with my cylin- 
ders, and I think that is one of the worst things we can 
have in the mill—to have the cylinder out of balance. I 
think that is the cause of lots of rings being worn. 

Chairman: I believe we shall all agree that the cylin- 
ders should be in good shape. 


Mr. I.: I find that you get good results from turning 
rings over if the ring has never been wet, but if they are 
under humidifiers, where the ring rail gets wet, or if the 
roof leaks on them, and they get rusty, it is better to put 
in new rings. I know from personal experience that if 
you turn the rings over and do not put any rusty ones in, 
you will get good results. But I found two frames where 
rusty ones were put in, and I never could get good results 
there, never could get the travelers to fit. 


New Tips on SPINDLES 


Chairman: Let’s go on to the next question: 
practicable to retip spinning spindles?” 

Mr. Vernon: When a spindle is worn like this (dis- 
plays spindle), can you take those spindles out and have 
them retipped? The trouble was that the quill vibrated. 

Chairman: The top of the spindle did not fit the quill. 
Personally, I think when a spindle is worn like that you 
need new spindles. 

Mr. Vernon: This frame has been running about nine- 
teen years, day and night. 

Question: Do the quills fit on the spindle? 

Mr. Vernon: Some do, and some don’t. 


We turned 


“Ts tt 


* 
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Mr. Harden: Do you have a brass bushing in there? 

Mr. Vernon: In the bobbin. 

A. W. Faris, Overseer Spinning, Mill No. 4, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, West Durham: Better do away 
with the bushing. 

Chairman: While we are on this, has anybody had 
spindles repopinted at the bottom? 


Mr. Vernon: One reason I brought this up is that 
there is one firm that says they can do this work. I 
wanted to find out if it is successful, if anyone has had 


it done. It is the first time I have ever run into anything 
like that. 


Chairman: I believe you have a problem there all 
your own, and I would suggest, personally, that you re- 
place the spindle, or the belt. I do not believe you can 
do anything there that would be permanently corrective. 


Question: Would it be worth while to replace the belt 
and not the whirl? 


Mr. Faris: Wouldn’t you have practically as good as 
a new spindle by putting a whorl in? 


Mr. Harden: I believe if you put in a new belt you 
would have to grind down the whorl and change the size 
of the whorl. We did some of that and found it pretty 
good. But when we had that work, we had to have about 
aS many men to watch the work when it came in, I think, 
as it took to do the job. We got good work, but we had 
to keep a careful check on it. 


Mr. Brietz: Has anybody regrooved the whorl? 

Mr. Faris: That is what we did. If you have them 
all the same size and the same length, I believe it will be 
a success. Ours have been successful so far, but I don’t 
know how long it will last. We had them rewhorled and 
repointed. So far—about eight or ten months—it has 
lasted. We calipered every whorl and measured every 
spindle and know them to be the same size. 


Question: How is your band after they are rewhorled? 


Mr. Faris: We were having trouble with the band be- 
fore we had them rewhorled; that was one of our com- 
plaints. We find the band is running much better since 
they were rewhorled. 

Mr. Harden: If any of you anticipate doing any work 
of that kind, I would advise you to put somebody pretty 
close in behind the people doing it and check it up. If 
you do, you will get comparatively good results. 

Question: What is the cost of regrooving the whorls, 
as compared with the cost of new spindles? 

Mr. Harden: It was considerably less—about half, I 
believe. I believe, though, they replaced about fifteen to 
twenty per cent of our spindles—certainly fifteen per 
cent, because they did not come back to us right; and I 


expect the folks that did the job did not make much 
money on it. 


Mr. Brietz: They charge four cents for just regroov- 
ing the whorl. 

Mr. Faris: If the wohrl is worn too much, there might 
not be enough space there; it might not be practicable. 
There might be some whorls that are worn so far that it 


would not even pay you. You have to test that out for 
yourself. 


Chairman: Mr. Holt, can you give us some compara- 
tive figures on that? 

Mr. Holt: It seems to be about seven cents as com- 
pared to twenty-eight cents. 

Chairman: That is for repointing and grinding the 
whorls, too. So the four cents for the whorls would be 
about right, I guess. 

Mr. Faris: I don’t see why the question was not asked 
there how often spinning should be overhauled. It was 
asked about the other machines. I suppose they consider, 
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though, that if the carding machinery was all right the 
spinning would run anyhow. 


FREQUENCY OF OVERHAULING 


Chairman: If you have a regular overhauling crew, 
how often do you get around? 

Mr. J.: Once a year. 

Mr. K.: We get around once a year. We have the 
spindles plumbed, the guy wires set, and have everything 
tightened up; have every bolt gone over to see whether 
they are in good shape or not. We have our stand lines 
leveled when we clean the steel rollers once a year. 

Mr. Harden: Does anybody overhaul oftener than 
once a year in spinning? (No response.) Does anybody 
extend the time longer than that? (No response.) Do 
any of you clean the frames and do other minor details, 
and do you leave off the lining and leveling, or do you 
always line and level once a year? 

Mr. L.: We do not always line and level. We clean 
the frames, and about every two years level and line the 
frames. 


Mr. Brietz: Suppose spinning has run twenty years. 
There is one place about the spinning frame that is never 
seen, and that is the inside bolster—the bolster the spin- 
die runs in. How often do you discard bolsters? It is 
there out of sight, and you never see it, but it is running 
eight thousand turns a minute, and it is wearing. What 
is the plan for changing inside bolster of spindles? 

Mr. Cates: I overheard a man say the other day that 
in overhauling spinning he reversed his bolsters. I don’t 
know how he did it. He said he thereby gave the band 
pull on the other side of the bolster. We know there is 
some band pull. 

George Gilliam, Superintendent, Sterling Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Franklinton: We have just had some experience 
like that, in doing some spinning overhauling. We antici- 
pated buying some new bolsters, but when we got into it 
we found it would break us up. So we took the bolsters 
from one side of the frame and put them on the other 
side. That gives a different pull. We found we do not 
have to replace as many bolsters. 

Mr. McCombs: The pin that holds the bolster is the 
same in all bolsters. . 

Mr. Gilliam: Yes, but when you change the side you 
get a different pull. 

Chairman: Do you just move the base and the bolster 
on the other side of the frame? 

Mr. Gilliam: No, sir, just change the bolster. 

Mr. Faris: I could not say personally, but I have 
been informed that the bolster did not last very long after 
changing, though to begin with it seemed all right. The 
bolster might be worn somewhere else down in there. 

Mr. James: We found that if a bolster was bad it had 
to come out. It did not give us any results at all to turn 
the bolster around. 

Mr. McCombs: I have been in mills where they have 
been running for twenty years and show very little wear. 
But in one particular mill, where they are running an 
8-inch stroke with a spindle speed of around 800 revolu- 
tions, with about twice the size of package formerly run, 
that bolster is beginning to show wear. Where you prac- 
tically double the size of your package and go from a 6- 
inch stroke to 7%-inch stroke, do you notice any differ- 
ence in the wear of the heavy package from the light 
package, or have you examined it? 


Errect or LarcGe PACKAGE 


Mr. Harden: I would imagine that most of the people 
who have gone to a large package have bought new 
frames. 

Mr. McCombs: I know, but I want to know whether 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


S. N. Boyce has been elected president of the Flint 
Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


A. G. Myers has been elected vice-president of the 
Flint Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


R. G. Rankin has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Flint Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


Floyd Childs has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at the Lanett Mill Division, West 
Point Manufacturing Company, West Point, Ga. 


George Bowes, secretary of the Entwistle Manufactur- 
ing Company, Rockingham, N. C., was severely injured 
in an automobile accident on Monday. His condition 
was reported as critical on Wednesday. 


R. R. Ragan, prominent capitalist and manufacturer of 
High Point, N. C., has been adjudged bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties are listed at $1,690,371 and assets at $1,968,339. Mr. 
Ragan, in addition to this other interests, is president of 
the High Point Yarn Mills, Thomas Hosiery Mills, and 
secretary of the Diamond Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, and president of the Ragan Knitting Mills, 
Thomasville, and the Ragan-Parker Hosiery Mills, Eller- 
bee. 


J. Ed Millis, secretary and treasurer of the Adams- 
Millis Corporation, High Point, N. C., and P. W. Eshel- 
man, president and treasurer of the Wilkes Hosiery Mills 
at North Wilkesboro, N. C., have been named to member- 
ship on the advisory board of the half-hose manufacturers 
of the country. 


The board, which has six members, was named at a 
meeting of leading manufacturers of hali-hose in New 
York Wednesday. Mr. Millis and Mr. Eshelman are the 
two North Carolina members, while there are two from 
Pennsylvania and two from Georgia. The chairman has 
not yet been named. 


B. E. Geer, for many years a prominent mill executive 
and a member for the textile industry of the National In- 
dustrial Relations Board, was formally installed as presi- 
dent of Furman University, Greenville, S. C., last week. 
Elaborate ceremonies marked the event, with more than 
40 representatives of prominent Southern educational in- 
stitutions in attendance. The principal speakers paid 
high tribute to Mr. Geer’s ability as a wise and courage- 
ous leader. Dr. Geer is a graduate of Furman and served 
on the faculty for a number of years before entering busi- 
ness. 


H. L. Pruitt, who as published last week, resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Lanett Division, West Point 
Manufacturing Company, Lanett, Ala., to become super- 
intendent of the Adams-Swirles Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga.., 
and the Washington Manufacturing Company, Tenille, 
Ga., was tendered a farewell dinner when he left Lanett. 
The dinner was given by Superintendent R. W. Jennings. 
The mill executives, office force, second hands and a*few 
special friends of Mr. Pruitt were the invited guests, Mr. 
Jennings being toastmaster. He paid high tribute to Mr. 
Pruitt’s work at Lanett. Short talks of appreciation were 
ade by J]. H. Howarth, R. J. Jennings, Floyd Childs, J. R. 
Federline, Oscar Spear and others. A feature of the oc- 
casion was the testimony of the second hands to Mr. 
Pruitt’s ability and personality. 
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Inefhicient Mill Doomed to 
Industrial Suicide, says Lewis 


Praises Southern Textile 
Association 


Under the conditions set up by the NRA, the ineffi- 
ciently, poorly operated textile mill is doomed to indus- 
trial suicide, in the opinion of Kemp P. Lewis, president 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, and one of 
the best known mill executives in the South. 


Mr. Lewis, in a brief informal talk at the meeting of 
the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, expressed the above opinion regarding mill 
operations and also paid high tribute to the technical 
work being done by the Southern Textile Association. He 
said: 


“This NRA that we are hearing so much about these 
days is supposed to be an emergency measure, to last only 
a short while. Thoughtful people know that it is not an 
emergency measure but that we shall have for all time 
this new principle that has come into industrial manage- 
ment, One thing thicks out very clearly in the situation 
as I see it. As we go further into the NRA we are going 
to be submitted to more rigid codes and more rigid regu- 
lation all the time and there will be no place, as I see it, 
for a mill that is not efficiently operated. I think we 
should all realize that fact. For that reason I recognize 
as exceedingly important the work that you are doing 
here. The mill that does not recognize the importance 
of this Association’s work and that is not willing to pay 
the dues of all its foremen in the Association is very 
short-sighted. I think it would be a mistake to allow the 
work of the Arkwrights, for instance, to go by the board 
because of financial difficulties. 

“I think the attendance today is very gratifying. Just 
to repeat; in my opinion the efficiently operated mill, 
with modern equipment, kept up to date, and well run, 
has a pretty good outlook so far as its future life is con- 
cerned; but I don’t believe there will be a place, after 
this scheme has been operating for awhile, for the mill 
that is not kept up-to-date and well operated. So I think 
superintendents and managers who do not realize this are 
committing industrial suicide. 


“IT congratulate the companies which you men here to- 
day serve, because they evidently give you encouragement 
in the work. They deserve to be commended, and I think 
they have a splendid outlook under the NRA.” 


Dalton’s Golf Clubs Are Hot 


Harry L. Dalton, of Charlotte, Southern sales manager 
for the Viscose Company, has won a place as a big shot 
in national golf circles. He took third place in the na- 
tion-wide handicap tournament conducted by the Na- 
tional Handicap Golfers’ Association. His tournament 
record shows a net score of two over par for the final 
play-off of 36 holes. The competition was engaged in 
by members of clubs throughout the country, playing 
over their own courses. Harry, a membebr of the Char- 
lotte Country Club, is being widely congratulated on his 
playing. 


What Makes a Leather Belt Wear Out? 


HE following practical hints on lengthening the life 

I of belts appeared in the Houghton Line from E. F. 

Houghton & Co. 

Of course, all belts do wear out eventually, but some 
last much longer than others. Even the same type of 
belting operating under approximately the same condi- 
tions ‘may last longer in one plant than in another. 


This being the case, what are the factors which affect 
the life of a belt, and how can belts be operated to obtain 
the maximum life from them? 


1. Sirppace Most Frequent Cause or Bett WEAR 

Nearly all belts slip a small percentage during every 
moment they are under load. The slippage of flat leather 
or fabric belts may vary from less than one per cent to 
as much as six per cent. A flat belt, however, has the 
safety factor that if it begins to slip excessively it will 
run off the pulley unless both pulleys are flanged. V- 
belts have been shown to slip as much as 12 per cent and 
more, although the fact that they are running in grooves 
and hence cannot run off the pulley results in this slip 
going unnoticed. 

Over a period of years this slippage naturally tends to 
wear away the pulley surface of the belt. The frictional 
heat developed further weakens the belt and accelerates 
the rate of wear. 


It is a good plan to check the surface speed of both the 
driving and the driven pulleys on all drives where the 
load is severe, particularly if the belts do not seem to "be 
giving proper service. The surface speed of the pulleys 
can be easily computed by checking the r.p.m. of each 
pulley when the drive is under load, multiplying the 
‘speed of each pulley by its circumference and noting the 
difference between the surface speed of the driving and 
driven pulley. There wil be a difference of one-half per 
cent to one per cent in all cases due to belt creep. Any 
difference in excess of this is due to belt slip. 


Careful observance of the following rules will reduce 
belt slip to a minimum on any drive. 

i. Be sure to use a belt that has a high coefficient of 
friction. 

2. Be sure that the belt is of ample width to transmit 
the load. 

3. If it is a leather belt, dress it at regular intervals 
with a good oil dressing to deep it soft and pliable. 

4. Be sure the belt is operating under the proper ten- 
sion, but do not operate it excessively tight. Excessive 
tension places too great a strain on the belt and greatly 
shortens its life. 


2. Dust AND ABRASIVES SHORTEN Bett Lire 


When dust or abrasive particles are deposited on the 
surface of a belt they do not only increase the amount of 
slippage, but also have a grinding action on the belt sur- 
face. Belts that operate in dusty atmospheres should be 
cleaned at regular intervals with a stiff brush and if the 
belt is made of leather it should be dressed frequently in 
order to keep it soft and pliable. Do not under any 
circumstances use any sticky belt dressings as they will 
only serve to collect dust and pile it up on the surface of 
the belt and pulleys. When the belt and pulleys become 
coated with this doughy mixture of dust and belt dress- 
ing, it is practically impossible for the belt to transmit 
the load efficiently. 

3. Avor Oprratinc Excesstvety Ticut 
Nothing will shorten the life of a belt quicker than 


operating it too tight. Operating belts excessively tight 
is just like placing a three-ton load on a one ton truck and 
then wondering why the tires wear out so rapidly. 

The proper tension for a single-ply leather belt is ap- 
proximately 50 pounds per inch of width; for a double 
leather belt about 75 pounds per inch of width. Although 
increasing the tension on any belt will increase its pulling 
power, the benefit is very temporary as the excessive ten- 
sion soon stretches the belt to such an extent that the 
tension cannot be maintained. 

If it is found that the required tension is in excess of 
the maximum tension per inch of width mentioned above, 
then it will be far more economical to either use a wider 
belt, or if the belt is single ply to substitute a double-ply 
belt of proper width to withstand the tension without 
excessive strain. 

However, our observation has been that most belts are 
run unnecessarily tight merely because the belt man likes 
to see a belt running “tight as a drum,” not realizing 
that by doing so he is greatly shortening the life of the 
belt. 


4. Do Nor Use Putteys or Too Smartt DIAMeTerRs 


The constant flexing of a belt operating at high speed 
over very small pulleys naturally increases the internal 
friction within the belt. Single leather belts usually should 
not be operated over pulleys less than two inches in 
diameter. 

In some cases there is no way to avoid the use of small 
pulleys, although where it is possible, the life of a belt 
can be considerably increased by operating it over pulleys 
a little larger than the minimums mentioned above. 

5. Do Nor Permit Betts to Dry Out Excersstvety 


All leather belting contains a certain amount of natural 
lubricant which. lubricates the leather fibers as they flex 
over one another in passing around the pulley. In the 
course of time, particularly if the belt is operated in a 
hot place, this lubricant is driven out and should be 
replaced by dressing the belt with a good neatsfoot oil 
dressing. This dressing should be applied to the belt 
with a brush after the belt is shut down at night. Within 
a few hours it will penetrate and lubricate all of the 
fibers, and not only increase the pulling power of the 
belt but greatly prolong its life. 


6. Onrcy Betts SHoutp Be DEGREASED 


If a belt becomes oil soaked with mineral oil its life 
will be shortened from three causes: 

1. An oil-soaked belt will slip easily and is likely to 
be burned by the resultant frictional heat. 

2. Ojil exerts a rotting action on certain types of leath- 
er belting. 


3. Excessive amounts of oil tend to make the belt 
“mushy” with the result that it stretches easily and 
therefore requires frequent take-up. 

An oily belt can easily be degreased by soaking it in 
carbon tetrachloride or naphtha for 24 hours, or longer 
if necessary. After degreasing, the belt should be allowed 
to dry out and should then be dressed with an oil dress- 
ing to replace the natural lubricant which has been re- 
moved during the degreasing. 

The above factors cover the most frequent causes of 
early belt failure. Careful observance of the precautions 
mentioned may not onl ycut your belting bills 25 to 50 
per cent, but will reduce the cost of belt maintenance and 
avoid many costly shutdowns due to belt failure. 
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Attendance At Durham Meeting 


Among those who registered for the meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, 
at Durham, were: 


Aiken, B. F., Carder, Erwin Mill Noo. 5, Erwin; Allen, 
J. F., Overseer Spinning, Chesterfield Yarn Co., Kinston. 

Barneycastle, A. E., Overseer Carding, Eno Cotton 
Mill, Hillsboro; Batson, Culver, Mgr., Con. Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Deal, A. L., Overseer Weaving, 
White Oak Mill, Greensboro; Bennett, Robert E., Card 
Grinder, Pilot Mill, Raleigh; Blake, P. E., Second Hand 
Spinning, Harriett Mills No. 3, Henderson; Bost, E. H.., 
Mer. Nos. 2 and 5 Mills, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin. 
Boulevan, D. L., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham; Bo- 
wen, B. M., Supt., Salisbury Cotton Mill, Salisbury: 
Brank, J]. W., Spinner, Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro; Bren- 
nan, J. P., Card Clothier, Charlotte Mfg. Co., Charlotte; 
Brown, A. B., Night Carder and Spinner, Belevue Mig. 
Co., Hillsboro; Bunn, J. H., Supt., Henderson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson; Bunn, R. D., Overhauler, Henderson 
Cotton Mills, Henderson; Burns, D. F., Supt., Durham 
Hosiery Mills, Durham; Byers, W. V., Supt., No. 2 Mill, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin; Byrd, W. T., Carder, 
No. 1 Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham; Bost, 
E. H., Mgr., Nos. 2 and 5 Mills, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Erwin. 


Caldwell, E. R., Overseer Slashing-Beaming, Erwin 
Cotton Mill No. 5, Erwin; Capps, P. B., Second Hand 
Carding, Selma Cotton Mill, Selma; Carpenter, W. N.., 
Overseer Carding, Chesterfield Yarn Co., Kinston; Ca- 
rey, H. W., Grinder, No. 4 Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills Co.., 
Durham; Cates, C. C., Overseer Carding and Spinning, 
Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton; Cates, H. M., Foreman 
Packing Dept., Chesterfield Yarn Mills, Kinston; Cates, 
J. W., Supt., Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton; Clark, 
David, Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte; Col- 
bert, H. H., Overseer Spinning, Con. Textile Corp.., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Cole, J. E., Overseer Carding, Pilot Mill, 
Raleigh; Cole, J. O., Pilot Mill, Raleigh; Cole, Will H.; 
Cooper, J. D., Jr., Supt., Harriett and Henderson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson; Cooper, J. W., Supt., Harriett Cotton 
Mills, Henderson; Cozart, C. S., Overseer Finishing, 
Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton; Creech, J. O., Overseer 
Spinning, Spooling and Warping, Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma. 


Davis, Alex R., Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlette; Davis, 
C. A., Supt., Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh; Davis, E. B.., 
Second Hand Carding, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids; Day, C. W., Foreman, Sterling Mills, Franklin- 
ton; DeJarnett, H. C., Section Man, Con. Textile Corp.., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Delbride, Raymond, Second Hand, Har- 
riett Mill No. 2, Henderson. 
Edwards, J. O., Salesman, Gossett Machine Works, 
Gastonia; Ervin, I. O., Overseer Carding, Mill No. 4, Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co., West Durham. 
Faris, A. W., Overseer Spinning, Mill No. 4, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., West Durham; Farmer, J. C., Overseer 
Carding, Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids; Faulkner, 
W. P., Second Hand Carding, Harriett Mill, Henderson; 
Fisher, A. L., Overseer Carding, Con. Textlile Corp., 
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Lynchburg, Va.; Fuqua, J. L., Card Grinder, Mill No. 4, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham. 


Gibson, W. L., Overseer Carding, White Oak Mill, 
Greensboro; Gilliam, Geo., Supt., Sterling Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Franklinton; Griffis, E. M., Overseer Carding, 
Selma Cotton Mill, Selma; Gupton, R. N., Overseer, Har- 
riet Mill No, 1, Henderson. 

Harder, R. W., Third Hand, Con. Textile Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Harris, L. C., Overseer, White Oak Mill, 
Greensboro; Harris, Paul, Night Overseer, Selma Cotton 
Mill, Selma; Harris, Woodrow, Third Hand, Con. Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Harvell, Willie R., Oiler, Mill 
No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham; Hester, 
Melton, Card Grinder, Mill No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., West Durham; Hill, D. H., Jr., Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte; Hilton, John T., Prof. Carding and Spinning, 
N. C. State College Textile School, Raleigh; Holmes, W. 
E., Overseer Spinning, Henderson Cotton Mills, Hender- 
son; Holt, E. M., Asst. Mgr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Durham; Honeycutt, W. T., Overseer Carding, Sterling 
Cotton Mill, Franklinton; Hughes, R. A., Overseer Spin- 
ning, Mill No. 5, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin. 

Iler, J. G., Sales Engineer, Gossett Machine Works, 

Charlotte; Iselin, William, Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte. 


Jackson, Ottis F., Asst. Overseer Spinning, Mill No. 4, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham; James, J. L.., 
Supt., Erwin Cotton Mill No. 1; James, W. H., Second 
Hand Spinning, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford; Jones, C. 
D., Bookkeeper, Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham; Jones, 
J. R., Spinner, Mill No. 1, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West 
Durham; Jones, Thomas, Sect. Hand, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary. 

King, Marvin, Oiler, Mill No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham; Kerles, R. L., Card Grinder, Selma Cotton 
Mills, Selma. 

grees 

Land, Eric B., Section Man, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
West Durham; Lanier, D. F., Supt., Oxford Cotton Mill, 
Oxford; Lanier, T. R., Second Hand Spinning, Oxford 
Cotton Mills, Oxford; Lassiter, C. T., Rep., Penick & 
Ford Sales Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa; Lewis, K. P.., 
Pres., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham; Linker, H. R.., 
Section, Mill No. 4, The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West 
Durham; Long, David, Overseer, Oxford Cotton Mills, 
Oxford; Love, Dock W., Asst. Overseer, Mill No. 4, Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co., West Durham; Lyles, Arlie, Sect. 
Hand, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids. 


Mahaffey, D. B., Overseer Carding and Spinning, Belle 
Vue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro; Maples, H. M., Overseer Spin- 
ning, Wade Mig. Co., Wadesboro; Maultsby, Ralph C.., 
Southern Editor, Textile World, Greenville, S. C.; Mc- 
Broon, J. S., Overseer, Mill No. 1, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., West Durham; McGirk, N. Milton, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., West Durham; Metcalf, J. O., Chesterfield 
Yarn Mill, Kinston; Moore, J. J., Overseer Waste Mfg., 
White Oak Mill, Greensboro; Moreland, R. C., Overseer 
Spinning, White Oak Mill, Greensboro; Morris, C. O., 
Overseer, Selma Cotton Mill, Selma; Moye, L. R., Fore- 
man, Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton; Mullen, T. W.., 
Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids. 

 (Gentinued on Page 2) 
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Boys Together 


One Followed 


Let Your Looms Live in the Modern Way 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 


the ‘ lid Philosophy 
lo Live Careless}, 
and Call the Doctor 
When Sick Unto Death 
His Chum Followed 
the New Philosophy 
lo So Eat and Live 

As to Keep Physically Fit 

: and Banish Old Age 
On a Diet of improper Repair Parts 
; Your Looms Soon Become Old 
und De: repit and | nprofitable 
You Call the Draper Loom Doctor 
It is too Late 
He Can't Prevent the Inevitable 
| al a> On a Diet of Draper-Made Parts 
_ Your Looms Will Keep Fit 
Prolong their Youth and Vigor 
and Continue to Earn Profits 
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Cotton, Gold and Dollars 


With many bankers and financiers stating that 
they are unable to predict the results of the 
buying of newly mined gold by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, we frankly admit that we are not 
capable of analyzing the situation. 


The Administration is absolutely committed 
to higher commodity prices and states that the 
dollar must be brought back to a “normal”’ pur- 
chasing power; in other words, that commodity 
prices must be raised. 

It says further that the present world situation 
calls for each nation to restore the commodity 
price level within its own borders, and that there 
should be no foreign objection to the United 
States pursuing such a measure so long as it re- 
lates to domestic economy and conversely no 
objection by the United States to other nations 
doing likewise. 

In his recent address President Roosevelt as- 
serted, very positively, that he intended to raise 
commodity prices to their 1926 level and that if 


he could not do so by one method he would by 
another. 


Immediately thereafter the Government be- 
gan to buy newly mined gold which was then 
selling at $29.80 per ounce. 

Day by day the price has been advanced until 
on October 3lst it was $32.12 and there is a re- 
port that it will be gradually moved up until a 
price of $41.00 is reached. 

Each day the Government offers to give more 
dollars for an ounce of gold and there are indi- 
cations that such a policy will continue until 
about $41.00 is being paid for an ounce whereas 
on October 21st the price was $29.01. 

If we pay $41.00 for an ounce of gold which 
was valued at about $29.00 our money has been 
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cheapened or inflated and it does not seem rea- 
sonable to us that we should be willing to accept 
the same number of dollars for a bale of cotton. 


At its October 21st price an ounce of gold 
would buy about 290 pounds of cotton. It will 
now buy 320 pounds and if the predicted price 
is reached it will buy 410 pounds, or in other 
words the price per pound of cotton measured in 
gold will be declining. 


Such a condition does not seem reasonable 
and it seems logical that the commodity cotton 
should keep comparatively the same basis as the 
commodity gold. 


If this results, the price of cotton measured in 
dollars must advance because for the price to 
remain stationary at about 10 cents would be 
equivalent to a decline as measured in gold. 

There is a report to the effect that when the 
Government started its daily advance in the 
price of gold, one prominent and very successful 
cotton manufacturer received a long distance 
message from his New York bankers and imme- 
diately began to buy cotton in such volume that 
he continued to buy from his residence at night. 

It was understood that he was converting his 
cash surplus and his line of credit into cotton. 

Up to the present time he has not benefited 
but if the daily advance in the price of gold ulti- 
mately enables the Administration to advance 
commodity prices he will profit immensely. 

If gold is advanced to $41.00 and pegged 
there, as is expected, and commodity prices ad- 
vanced in proportion, he can then convert his 
cotton into cash and have about 30 per cent more 
dollars than he had on October 2 Ist. 

With the Administration absolutely commit- 
ted to higher commodity prices and daily reduc- 
ing the value of the dollars by paying more dol- 
lars for an ounce of gold, we believe that it will 
be wise to convert cash into cotton and await 
developments. 


Wallace Should Know Better 


Cotton manufacturers are becoming more and 
more convinced that as far as they are concerned 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration is 
proving to be the “big bad wolf” of the recovery 
program. They are being hard pushed to main- 
tain whatever gains they make under the recov- 
ery program by the depressing influence of the 
policies of Secretary Wallace. 

The cotton textile mills were the first to adopt 
a code under the Recovery Act and have won 
high praise from President Roosevelt and Gen- 
eral Johnson for their co-operation. They cer- 
tainly are due for a better break than the Agri- 
cultural group is giving them. 
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The processing tax on cotton, lexied by Secre- 
tary Wallace, is proving a severe handicap to 
cotton mills in meeting competition from other 
fibres which remain tax free. There is no ex- 
cuse, in our opinion, for the continued delay by 
Mr. Wallace in putting a tax on other fibres. In 
the meantime, while the mills are losing business 
to rayon, jute and linen, Mr. Wallace delays any 
action that would take cotton “off the spot.” 


In addition, the Secretary has been responsi- 
ble for a number of statements that are certainly 
building, in the public mind, a conviction that 
the mills are using the processing tax to push 
goods prices to a profiteering level. 


The latest statement from Mr. Wallace is even 
more misleading than the several which preceded 
it. On last Saturday morning, newspapers quot- 
ed him as saying: 

The situation is that, in efforts to anticipate processing 
taxes so as to avoid payment while possible, mills in both 
flour and textile industries enormously increased their 


activity before wheat and cotton taxes and the increased 
wage costs under NRA went into effect. 


“Then, when the taxes and higher wages became ef- 
fective, mills slowed down and, in some instances, blamed 
the processing taxes for inactivity really due to their ef- 
forts to beat the tax. 


By July textile activity exceeded by more than 30 per 
cent the level that could have been justified by any factor 
except an effort to beat the tax and made profits on tax- 
free goods and cheap labor before the NRA code and 
financing the Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s 
big program to aid cotton farmers went into effect. 


It was simply physically impossible for the textile in- 
dustry to remain at the forced high level which its mills 
attained in their peak in July. 

It is perfectly apparent to mill men that Mr. 
Wallace’s statement is very misleading. The 
pity of it is that the public generally will doubt- 
less accept it at its face value. Mr. Wallace’s 
statement relative to making “profits on tax-free 
goods” is particularly irritating. As the admin- 
istrator of the act which levied the tax, he is 
bound to know that under the tax act, no cotton 
goods could escape the floor tax levy. 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, promptly replied to the statement 
from Secretary Wallace and very clearly shows 
that the mills were perfectly justified in operat- 
ing to meet the enormous and legitimate demand 
for their products. Mr. Sloan said: 

In the morning papers, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
reported to have said: “By July, textile activity exceed- 
ed by more than 30 per cent the level that could have 
been justified by any factor except an effort to beat the 
tax and make profits on tax-free goods and cheap labor 
before the NRA code and the financing of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration’s big program to aid 
cotton farmers went into effect.” 


If this report is correct, then the Secretary has been 
misinformed as to the facts. There was an enormous 
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demand from buyers for shipment of cotton “gods in 
May, June and July. That demand the mills oircourse 
met. It was an important increase in the consumption 
of raw cotton. 

“That the mills were not manufacturing during this 
period to do anything but fill the demand is shown by 
two facts: (1) that cotton mills stocks in the aggregate 
instead of being heaped up were reduced to the lowest 
point in years, and (2) to say that the cotton mills were 
seeking to take advantage of precode wages is squarely 
contradicted by the fact that this industry proposed its 
code providing for higher wages on the very day on 
which the President signed the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

Further, the fact is that without waiting until the 
actual effective date of the code, wage increases were 
made throughout this industry. 

If there had been any such spirit to chisel labor or to 
defeat the purpose of the President’s program this indus- 
try obviously would not have been the first to present and 
put its code into operation. The successful operation of 
the cotton textile code is a matter of record with the 
Administration. 


We think it would be a good idea for some 
harrassed cotton mill owner to turn over his 
plant to Secretary Wallace for a few months and 
let him find out what it is all about. 


Cotton Loans 


The impression seems to prevail that the Gov- 
ernment loans of 10 cents per pound are not 
acceptable to farmers because of the fact that in 
connection with the loans farmers must agree to 
reduce their 1934 acreage. 


It is true that farmers must agree to reduce 
acreage but for the acreage reduction they are 
to receive a rental fee of from $4 to $13 per 
acre, depending upon the yield which could be 
secured from such land, and in most cases the 
rental fee will exceed the profit which the farmer 
could expect to receive if the land was planted 
in cotton. 


The processing tax which cotton mills are pay- 
ing and which is expected to amount to $100,- 
000,000 per year was used this year for the de- 
struction of cotton acreage already planted but 
next year it will be paid as rental for land kept 
out of cotton cultivation. 


A report from Anderson, S. C., states that, in 
a single day, farmers turned in 600 bales and se- 
cured Government loans on same. 


We also understand that next year no seed 
and fertilizer loans will be made to cotton farm- 
ers. 

The Government is determined to hold the 
1934 cotton acreage to 25,000,000 and if that is 
done and there is a normal yield of about 152 


pounds of lint cotton per acre, a very small crop 
will result. 
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STARCHES 


Why 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
CONTINUE TO USE ... 
THIN BOILING STARCHES 


One Star 
Foxhead Baglie Two Star 
Eagle Three Star 
Bagie Four Star 


THICK BOILING STARCHES 


Globe Pear! Buffalo 

Cc. P. Spectal Famous N. 

Hawkeye Peerless 
DEXTRINS 

White Dark Canary 

Canary British Gum 


W arp sizing as well as printing. dyeing and finishing 
processes offer many problems in the use of starches, 
dextrins and gums. The selection of the proper products 
is of preat importance. Listed above are products avail- 
able for the purposes and conditions of exacting textile 
manufacturers. 
These starches, dextrins and gums are manufactured 
by carefully controtied and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency 
are attested by the constantly increasing number of users 
who are getting satisfactory results. 


IMPORTANT—Our research department will be clad to 
furnish additional information regarding the types and uses 
needs 


of these and other products as applied to the special 
of the Textile Industry. Write to— 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Pay Your Oil Bills by Saving 


On Weave Room “Seconds” 


Textile mills using NON-FLUID OIL for many 
years have often told us that its stopping oil 
spots on cloth pays for our product many times 
over. 

Because NON-FLUID OIL does not drip or 
spatter like liquid oil, it not only does away 


with oil stains, but outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 
times. 


For this reason it effects a further substantial 

saving on lubricant cost and the cost of appli- 

cation—besides providing more dependable 

lubrication. 

Check these savings in your own mill. Write today 
for testing sample and full information. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte. N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Iii. Providence, R. }. Atlanta 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Chartotte, 
New Orleans. La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Secretary of State Ernest N. Has- 
ton has granted a charter to the Western Textile Products 
Company of Tennessee. The incorporators are P. J. 
Dahl, J. R: Van Dyke and A. A. Sippel. 


merce has made overtures to two Paterson, N. J., full- 


| fashioned hosiery plants to establish their plants here. 


The action follows inquiries by the two plants which 
are desirious of transferring to Southern territory. 


Hicu Port, N. C.—The Plymouth Hosiery Mills, 
which have been organized here, will operate the old plant 
of the Royal Hosiery Mills, located on South Hamilton 
street, which was purchased by W. A. Davis, C. 5. Mc- 
Kenzie and W. S. Swaim, also members of the new com- 
pany, were formerly connected with the Crown Hosiery 
Mills, of this city. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—T. H. McKinney, president 
and general manager of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company, with five units, two of them at Ridgedale, and 
the third at Rossville in this area, and other units at 


| Gadsden, Ala., and Piedmont, Ala., announced following 
the quarterly meeting of the board of directors of the 


company that they had approved payment of regular 
dividends for 1933 on its common and preferred stock. 
The stockholders’ meeting will be held in January. 


Anperson, S. C.—Carleton R. Richmond, secretary of 
the Equinox Mill, announces a special meeting of the 
stockholders at the office of the company in this city, 
November 20th, at 10:30 o’clock “To determine whether 
the company shall go into liquidation, wind up its affairs 
and dissolve; and to what extent measures, if any, for the 
liquidation of the company, taken by the directors or any 
officers of the company prior to the meeting or any ad- 
journment thereof shall be ratified.” 


Decatur, Ata.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. on Sat- 
urday bought the Conecticut Mills tire fabric plant here 
on a bid of $251,000, and stated it would be placed in 
operation after reconditioning. Hill Ferguson, Birming- 
ham realtor, representing an undisclosed client, was the 
only other bidder. 

R. E. H. Leroy, vice-president and treasurer, represent- 
ing Goodyear, said operations would be inaugurated soon 
as possible, with between 400 and 500 operatives and a 
weekly payroll of $7,500. Renovation and repairs will 
cost about $100,000, he said. — 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The main offices of the Burling- 
ton Mills Company will be moved here on November 
15th, and will have quarters in the Jefferson Standard 
Building. J. Spencer Love, president of the group, W. J. 
Carter and several members of the office force at Burling- 
ton will make their headquarters in the new offices. The 
Burlington offices will be continued. 

It is understood that the main offices will be located 
here because it is a more central location in respect to 
the location of a number of mills operated by the com- 
pany. Besides the plants at Burlington, the others are 
located at Reidsville, Altavista, Hemp, Fayetteville, 
Statesville, Central Falls and Lexington. 


CHARLOTTE, N. The Charlotte Chamber of Com 
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MILL NEws Irems | 


Gastonia, N. C.—S. N. Boyce was elected president , 
of Flint Manufacturing Company at the annual meeting 
held here. A. G. Myers of Textiles, Inc., was elected vice- 
president and R. G. Rankin, also of Textiles, Inc., secre- 
tary-treasurer. Messrs. Myers and Rankin were elected 
to succeed J. H. Separk and J. L. Gray, both of whom 
had previously resigned. 


Lextncton, N. C.—In United States District Court, 
final confirmation of the sale of the Shoaf-Sink hosiery 
property to J. T. Hedrick, of this city, has been made. 
All the details connected with the settlement of the affairs 
of the concern are being cleared up. The plant is now 
being operated by the Shoaf-Sink Knitting Company, 
which was chartered several weeks ago 


LOWEST COSTS J 


from 


Spinning Bobbins 
to 


Warp Beams on 


McMInNNvVILLE, TENN.—Business men of this city are | ABBOT | Wi N DERN 


considering a plan of financing the erection of a building 
estimated to cost $75,000 which would be occupied by an 
Eastern textile concern which is seeking a location in 
Tennessee. The concern, which has been in business for 
years and is declared to be of sound financial backing, 
would employ 900 women and 100 men, distributing a 
payroll in this city of $12,000 a week. 


Corsicana, Tex.—M. E. Woodrow, general manager 
of the Corsicana Cotton Mills, makes known that his 
plant will resume operations next week. 

In the past the mill has manufactured only ducks and 
similar products, but mill executives have indicated that 
a variety of cloths will be made in the future in an effort 
to maintain operations throughout the year. 

Operating plans call for the working of two shifts, 
which will supply employment to approximately 300, it 
was stated. 


SPARTANBURG, 5. C.—A private sale of the Irene Mills, 
Gaffney, to Arthur C. Kyle, Monticello, N. Y., attorney 
representing Eastern interests, subject to confirmation by 
the court, is unofficially reported. 

Henry C. Moore, receiver of the textile properties, was 
authorized in a court order, with a condition that he could 
make a private sale with the consent of the creditors pro- 
vided the amount was equal to or more than the minimum 
fixed in the court order. 

Receiver Moore has neither denied nor confirmed re- 
port of the sale. 


Eight Patents Granted to Southern Silk 
Mills 


According to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, Charlotte, 
N. C., there was recently granted to Southern Silk Mills 
of Greensboro eight patents relating to textile machinery. 

One patent relates to a shuttle trueing machine whereby 
shuttles can be trued so as to do precision work in silk 
looms and the like. Another relates to a combined brake 
and clutch release for looms whereby a plurality of stop 
motions operate the shift lever to actuate the brakes and 
clutch and are connected between the shift lever and 
brake applying means whereby the shift lever may be 
moved manually for a further application of the brakes 
after the brakes have been applied by the moving of the 


Let us tell you why 


Mm 


ABBOTT MACHINE co. 
| WILTON, N. H. 


We Invite 
Analyzed Comparison 


Schachner 
Leather & Belting Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


“Schachner Belting Makes a Good 
Machine Better” 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 
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shift lever automatically to operative position by one of 
the stop motions. 

Another patent which may greatly improve the han- 
dling of warp rolls and cloth rolls comprises a special 
truck onto which the cloth or warp is wound and one of 
these trucks is secured to each end of a textile machine, 
one as a feed roll and the other as a take-up roll and 
when the take-up roll has been filled, its truck is released 
from the machine and truck and roll are transported by 
rolling to the next machine where the truck is secured to 
the next machine as a feed roll to feed the cloth through 
the next machine and a similar truck is secured to the 
take-up end for receiving the cloth after it has been 
treated by the machine. In this manner the cloth can 
be passed through various machines and onto a truck and 
rolled to the next succeeding machine, thereby eliminating 
any necessity of lifting the warp roll or the cloth roll as 
the case may be. 


Another patent includes a drawing-in frame or entering 
frame which has means for raising the warp rolls to ele- 
vated position and automatic means for stopping the rais- 
ing and then when the roll is to be lowered there are auto- 
matic means for stopping the lowering of the roll. 


Another patent covers a cloth inspector in which an 
alcove is built around the cloth inspector and the cloth 
passes up over the top of the inspector’s head and down 
in front of the inspector and then towards the inspector 
onto the conventional table, thus giving three different 
points of inspection at the same time. 

Another patent relates to a parallel picker motion for 
looms. Still another patent relates to a beam truck 
whereby empty warp beams can be stood on end on a 
truck having a vertically disposed framework and means 
for supporting the spindle ends of the warp rolls so that 
a plurality of these empty warp rolls can be transported 
from place to place by trucks. 

Another patent relates to a web roll truck comprising 
a four-wheeled affair with only two of the wheels touching 
the floor normally and curved members are provided on 
the upper end of the truck with a flexible web secured 
over the curved member so that the flexible webs support 
the warp roll without chafing as the roll is not allowed to 
engage the steel portion of the truck. 


Looms Per Weaver Hard to Fix 


Washington.—-Is it practicable to limit by law the 
number of looms a weaver may operate in a cotton mill 
or of sides that a spinner may handle? This, in effect, 


GARLAND 
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was the question brought to the attention of the U. 5. 
Department of Labor by the South Carolina State Legis- 
lature. The answer to the question has been prepared 
by the Women’s Bureau of the Labor Department in 
consultation with a number of experts and is embodied 
in a recent publication entitled, “Memorandum on the 
Practicability of Setting Maximum Standards of Work in 
Cotton Mills Operating Under the Stretch-Out System.” 
The pamphlet was written by Ethel L. Best. 

Southern mill workers, according to Mrs. Best, have 
long cherished the hope that at some time it would be 
possible to set legal standards of the maximum number 
of looms and sides to be handled by weavers and spin- 
ners. Complaints of abuses in the “labor extension” or 
stretch-out system have increased markedly in recent 
months, especially in connection with the NRA program. 
The system consists primarily of the operation of effi- 
ciency methods instituted by management whereby the 
least skilled operations, such as cleaning machines, taking 
off cloth, or filling batteries, formerly done by the weav- 
ers, are assighed to lower-paid workers and additional 
looms are given to the skilled workers. The stretch-out 
may also mean additional machines with very little, if 
any ,change in the tasks performed by the operator. 

As in other attempts to impose so-called efficiency sys- 
tems on groups of workers, there is objection to this regi- 
mentation and to the elimination of the little changes in 
occupation that serve to relieve the monotony and make 
the whole process more of a craft. 


The conclusion reached by the authorities consulted in 
the present study is that “it is very difficult to set by law 
any general limit as to the number of looms that a weaver 
can operate in a cotton mill. The variations in work, 
layout, machinery, and divisions of jobs differ in each 
plant. With the same number of looms the task set might 
be fair in some mills and far too heavy in others.” The 
same situation holds with regard to spinning, the factors 
to be considered involving not only the type of yarn man- 
ufactured but the machinery, the method of operation in 
the different mills, and the working conditions. 


The consultants advise that a scientific measurement 
be made in each plant as to the work to be done in con- 
nection with the several products made. All the factors 
pertaining to elements influencing the job should be con- 
sidered in order to determine a fair number of looms or 
sides per worker. 

The report suggests that a code might be drawn up by 
experienced textile engineers that would set the proper 
standard of looms per weaver for the majority of cloth 
constructions, but such a code should specify also stand- 
ards of machines and of upkeep, as well as conditions and 
equipmen tin departments preliminary to weaving. 


It is suggested also that a spinning code might be 
drawn up by experienced engineers, giving an approxi- 
mate number of spindles for a spinner working under 
different methods on certain counts of yarn and a general 
outline of duties of the spinner. Any such code would 
of necessity allow for revision and adjustment. 


Spinners Fight Processing Tax 


Gastonia, N. C.—Protesting against the “unfair dis- 
crimination enjoyed by the rayon manufacturers and ma- 
kers of other synthetic fabrics against the combed cotton 
yarn industry in the South,” cotton buyers of Gastonia 
and Gaston County have unanimously signed a letter 
addressed to J. W. Garrow, president of the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. The letter cites the cur- 
tailment that is going on in Gaston County on account of 
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the slump in combed yarn business, the number of work- 
ers that have been thrown out of employment, and the 
general demoralization that has attended the industry in 
the past two months. The protest goes on to cite the 
increased cost of operation of combed cotton yarn mills 
on account of the increased labor costs, shorter hours and 
the imposition of the processing tax which is not imposed 
on rayon and other fibers. 
The text of the letter is as follows: 


“The fine combed spinning mills, in the South and in 
New England, annually consume thousands of bales of 
staple cotton produced principally in the Statesc of Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and South Carolina. 


“Upon the adoption of the textile code the shortened 
hours and minimum wage provisions added materially to 
the cost of operation on the part of these mills. 


“Later, the imposition of the processing tax brought 
about an added cost of approximately 6c per pound in 
staple cotton yarns due to the higher costs of the cotton 
in relation to waste. 


“These mills have to compete with the manufacturer 
of rayon and other synthetic yarns and fibers. It is our 
understanding that such manufacturers are under no 
code, are operating 168 hours per week (as opposed to 
the mandatory 80 hours on the part of the spinning mills) 
and do not pay a processing tax. 


“Under the circumstances consumption of staple cot- 
ton is being drastically reduced. Spinning mills are being 
forced to curtail, throwing many workers out of employ- 
ment, while sales of rayon and other synthetic yarns are 
jumping by leaps and bounds. The result is that the 
producers of staple cotton are being made to suffer and 
a branch of the cotton industry using thousands of bales 
of cotton, normally, is being placed in position where it 
cannot compete with a tax free and code free synthetic 
yarn business. 


“We, therefore, urge that you lodge a vigorous protest 
with Secretary Wallace and with Chairman Johnson of 
NRA against this discrimination and, further, that you 
request immediate steps to the end that taxes may be 
placed on these synthetic yarns which shall be of a com- 
pensatory nature and calculated to remove the inequali- 
ties caused by the shortened hours, increased wages and 
the processing taxes now in effect in the fine combed 
spinning industry. 

“We also urge that the several State and sectional as- 
sociations, to whom we are sending copies of this letter, 
communicate at once with their respective Senators and 
Representatives pointing out the need for immediate ac- 
tion in the matter. 


“The cotton mills advise us that the situation is critical 


and that unless these inequalities are adjusted further 
serious damage will be done.” 


New Catalog From Stewart Iron Works 


Stewart Iron Works Company, of Cincinnati, O., has 
just issued a new chain link wire fence catalog, which 
gives complete information about the company’s well 
known lines of fence. The catalog contains a great many 
interesting photographs of fence installations and gives 
full specification data. It will be found of interest to all 
prospective purchasers of fences. 

The company is steadily extending its business with 
the Southern textile mills and is now more actively repre- 
sented in this field. 


Copies of the catalog will be sent upon application to 
the company. 
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Overhauling is Subject of Eastern Carolina 
Meeting 
(Continued from Page 12) 


they show wear on that large package. In my experience, 
they wear only about siv or seven years with the large 
package. 


Mr. Cates: I don’t know about the difference in the 
wear from the larger package, but the longer stroke you 
have the more wear you have on the bolster. That is 
my experience. You will have more worn bolsters from 
a long-stroke traveler than from a short-stroke traveler. 

Chairman: There is a new attachment for putting on 
bands to cut down some of that wear and to have power 
and some other things. 


Mr. Lanier: I think it is true that the large package 
will wear the bolster badly. I have a twister that runs 
about a pound to the package. I have run that about six 
years, and some of the bolsters are wearing right badly. 
I have had to replace some of those bolsterfs within the 
last few months. I think the heavy package certainly 
gets the life of the bolster very much quicker than the 
light package. 

Question: In changing those bolsters from one side of 
the frame to the other, eviedntly when you change the 
bolster you have some vibration at the top. When you 
change that bolster do you have that same vibration. In 
changing that base it will fit all right, but if the spindle is 
worn at the top you will still have that vibration. 

Mr. Vernon: My experience is that you will find that 
on all worn bolsters, whether wou change them or not. 
You will have vibration at the top of the spindle. 


Attendance At Durham Meeting 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Nelson, Thomas, Dean Textile School, N. C. State 
College of the Univ. of N. C., Raleigh. 


O’Neal, J. W., Asst. Supt., Con. Textile Corp., Lynch- 

burg, Va. 

Parish, R, F., Card Grinder, Selma Cotton Mills; Par- 
ker, Fred N., Mill No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
ham; Parks, P. B., Mgr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
ham: Pearce, A. D., Night Asst. Overseer, Mill No. 1, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham; Pendleton, W. 
D., Sect. Hand, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford; Philip, 
Robert W., Editor, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.: Powers, Ches- 
ter, Section Man, Con. Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 


Rasberry, W. Ervin, Asst. Overseer Carding, Mill No. 
1, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham; Reeliland, J. 
F., Second Hand, Con. Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Rogers, E. R., Foreman Roller Shop, Durham Hosiery 
Mill No. 6, Durham: Rogers, W. R., Designer, Roanoke 
Mill Co. No. 2, Roanoke Rapids; Rose, J. D., Supt.., 
Harriet Cotton Mills Nos. 2 and 3, Henderson; Ruffin, 
W. H., Sec. and Asst. Treas., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Durham. 

Scales, J. P., Carder, White Oak Mill, Greensboro; 
Shuford, C. A., Carder and Spinner, Durham Hosiery 
Mill, Durham; Simpson, J. A., Overseer Spinning, Ran- 
dolph Mills, Franklinville; Sink, John L.; Smart, L. D., 
Overseer Spinning, Second Shift, No. 1 Mill, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., West Durham; Smith, Coy, Fixer, Con. 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Strickland, J. B., Spooling 
and Warping, Selma Cotton Mills, Selma; Sumpter, 
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James E., Second Hand, Con. Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 


Va. 


Taylor, Elie, Section Hand, Selma Mobile Mill, Selma; 
Taylor, W. C., N. Y. & N. J. Lub. Co., Greensboro; 
Thomas, Ben A., Fixer, Mill No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham; Thomas, June, Second Hand Spinning, 
Harriet Mill No. 3, Henderson; Thompson, J. W., Carder 
and Spinner, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford; Thrift, J. F., 
Overseer Spinning, Mill No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
West Durham; Tucker, Henry W., Overseer Spinning, 
Harriet Mill, Henderson; Turner, Jno. C., So. Sales Rep.., 
Charles Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vernon, E. E., Fixer Twister Room, Mill No. 3, Hen- 
derson; Vernon, J. E., Overseer Spinning and Twisting, 
Harriet Mill No. 3, Henderson; Vick, M. R., Overseer 
Carding, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids; Vick, 
Robert S., Night Foreman, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids. 

Warren, W. B., Overseer Spinning, Pilot Mills Co., 
Raleigh; Webber, F. G., Second Hand. Con. Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Wells, E. E., Office, Roanoke 
Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids; Wheeler, L. C., Asst. Fore- 
man, Sterling Cotton Mill, Franklinton; Wilkins, Luke, 
Section Man, Erwin Cotton Mill, Durham; Wilson, L. L.., 
Foreman, Carding, Mills Nos. 2 and 3, Henderson; Wil- 
son, W. O., Overseer, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford; Wil- 
son, Silas, Section Hand. Con. Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Yates, R. L.. Master Mechanic, White Oak Mill, 
Greensboro; York, J. O., Weaver Overseer, Randolph 
Mills, Franklinville. 


Lane Co. Loses Case Tax Statute 


New Orleans.—Payment of $3,061 plus penalties must 
be made to Secretary of State E. A. Conway by the Lane 
Cotton Mills under a decision of Judge Michel Provosty 
in Civil District Court upholding the constitutionality of 
the corporation franchise tax law of 1932. Lane Cotton 
Mills, in an attempt to defeat payment of the tax of $1 
per $1,000 of capital, surplus and undivided profits, at- 
tacked the constitutionality of the act on the grounds 
that it placed a burden on interstate commerce, is dis- 
criminatory, and takes property without due process of 
law. The law is Act 8 of 1932. 


Mercerizers Push Drive Against Rayon 


Philadelphia.—Mercerizers’ Association of America, at 
a meeting here, discussed what was termed “the unfair 
competition of rayon” and formulated arguments which 
will be presented to National Recovery Administration at 
Washington when a hearing is held on its petition. Proc- 
essors will ask that a compensatory tax be levied on 
rayon “to counteract the unfavorable competitive posi- 
tion the processing tax has placed us in.” 


The meeting follows a. similar one held last week at 
Gastonia by Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion when spinners met to consider “the serious situation 
facing the yarn industry,” attributed by them to the 
fact that no tax had been placed on rayon and other 
competing goods by the Federal Administration. Mer- 
cerizers and combed spinners will hold a joint meeting 
in New York next Tuesday when they will seek to unify 
their efforts in this direction. 
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WAK 


(Reg. U. Pat. Off.) 


pick-- COUNTERS --sreciat 


Designed Right, Built Right 
Unconditionally guaranteed against de- 
fects in material and workmanship. 


Thousands used by many prominent 
mills. 


WAK INCORPORATED 
CHARLOTTE NC 

W. A. KENNEDY, Pres. 
“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler. you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circie is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Semerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mass. 


JOuUN EE. HUMPHRIES Seu. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
PrP. Box 843 PrP. O. Bex 720 
Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT STREET AT NINTH 


E. LESLIE SEFTON, Genera! Manager 


Hospitality in the best Philadelphia tra- 
dition. In the heart of things, near Inde- 
pendence Hall. 1200 largeairy rooms, with 
bath. Three excellent restaurants, cuisine 
by a famous chief—Garage Service. 
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Dixon Lubbricating Saddle Co. — Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 28 
Dr: iper Sorporation — 17 Rome Soap Mfe. (o. 
Bros. Pi ; Roy. B. & Son 23 
unning & Buschart Press Co., Inc. 
DuPont de Nemours, & Royle, Joan & Sons -- + 
yu 
Durant Mfg. Sago-Lowell Shops - 
Durene Association... hachner Leather & Belting ‘Co... 21 
E vdel- W oolle Co. — 24 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Baton, Paul B. — serine, J. & Co... 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc — Sonoco Products int 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. -— Southern Ry 
Enka, American -~ — Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. — 
Fidelity Machine Co. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Firth-Smith Co. 28 £=Stein, Hall & Co. 
Fitch Dustdown Co., The 26 Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. . Fates . 28 
Ford, The J. B. Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Foster Machine Go. Stone, Chas. H. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel . 36 
Franklin Process Co. Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Garland Mfe. Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. — 
Gastonia Brush Co. —U— 
General Dyestuff Corp. — Bobbin & Shuttle 
General Blectric Co. _— U. S. Ring Traveler Co. _.. ne — 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co... Union Storage & W arehouse Co... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 2 Universal Winding ¢ Co. Rady) WE — 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Graton & Knight Co. Victor Ring Traveler 
Hart Products Corp. —w— 
H & B American Machine Co.. WAK, In. 
Hermas Machine Co. Washburn Printing Co. 34 
Houghton, BH. F. & Co. Pree 6 and 7 Wellington, Sears & Co. ete — 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ......_. eES — Whitin Machine Works 13 
Hyegrolit, Inc. £6 Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Nets Novelty Cotton Pelinics fashion centers supported by the fab- 


New York.—New treatment of 
cottons is illustrated by a collection 
of swatches representing new ideas 
from Paris in the construction of cot- 
ton novelty yarns and weaves now 
available for inspection at the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. The collection, 
showing highlights of leading French 
fabric houses, was brought from 
abroad to supplement authoritative 
photographs showing late summer 
cotton models seen at the Paris races, 
on the Riviera, and other rendezvous 
of the European “fashionables.” 

From the information coming from 


ric swatches and photographs, the In- 
stitute states with authority that the 
trend in Paris predicates a success for 
cottons: in 1934 eclipsing even their 
importance in 1933. Exploitation of 
the further fashion possibilities of 
cottons has extended not only to new 
weaves, but also to new textures and 
new elements of design. The appeal 
of the new cottons in all of these 
phases is demonstrated by the Insti- 
tute’s swatches. The photographs 
show the treatment of fabrics for va- 
rious types of formal evening wear 
and street models. 


The Institute invites inspection of 
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Do You KNOW 


That 


RENO 


The Only 
Odorless Deodorant 


and Germicide 


Pine Oil and Coal Tar Disin- 
fectants, Liquid Soaps (Toilet), 
Pine Oil Scrub Soaps, Soap 
Powders, Crystal Cleaner (for 
floors), Metal Polish (made 
especially for Combers) , Insect- 
icides (liquid and powder) are 
of the highest standard and 
products of 


The 
Fitch Dustdown 
Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Cincinnati, O.—Baltimore, Md. 
Established 1904 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Eeaminine 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorne 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


the swatches and photographs at its 
offices, 320 Broadway, New York. 


No Accidents 
in Chattanooga 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Thirty-three 
manufacturing plants in this city en- 
gaged in the innerplant safety contest 
during September and had excellent 
records, no accidents having occurred 
in any of them, according to a report 
submitted by F. Woodall Johnson, 
managing director of the Chattanoo- 
ga Safety Council. The textile and 
hosiery manufacturing plants which 
were engaged in the contest were: 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., spinning 
units; Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills, Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., mercerizing unit; 
Carter Bros., Inc., and the Chatta- 
nooga Mattress Co. 
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Insulation of Boilers and Steam Pipes 
(Continued from Page 10) 


any portion of a boiler where it might be expected that | Third dition 


repair work might be necessary, such as, for instance, the 
renewal of screw stays, etc. It is doubtful, however, if 
the additional expense of providing insulation in mattress of 
form is justifiable in a general sense, as the mattresses 


themselves, during removal and refitting, may be dam- 
aged PRACTICAL 


In the case of plastic magnesia, the insulation can be 


cut away when necessary, and in order to use it again all 
that is required is to break it up and add a little water L OM FIXING 


to make it into a paste for retrowelling. 


The rough testing of the efficiency of insulation by By Thomas Nelson 
placing the hand on the outside and determining that one Dean of Textile School. N. tate Coll 
form of insulation is better than another because it feels = 
cooler to the hand may result in a feeling of false secur- : 
ity. In making this rough and ready test account must Completely Revised to Cover Most 
be taken of the nature of the surface. A rough surface Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
will actually radiate more heat than one with a smooth 
surface and yet the latter may feel hotter to the hand. Devoted to the 


If a more reliable test is wanted to decide between the 
efficacy of one material and another, the two materials 
should be tried in position on a portion of the heating WEAVING OF RAYON and 
surface which it is intended to insulate and a small ther- 
mometer pocket should be fitted in a hole made in the RAYON LOOMS 
insulation. This thermometer pocket should be filled 
with mercury, and the temperature registered by a ther- This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
mometer placed in this pocket would be the means of “a th . gh 
those temperatures at the inner and outer surfaces of the vag roughout the textile industry as the 


insulation, standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
Japan Buying Cotton in U. S. books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 


both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 
New York.—Cotton trade expectations that the boy- ; 
cott of Indian cotton by Japanese spinners may greatly 
increase Japanese takings of American cotton are being 
confirmed by exports of American cotton to Japan, ac- 
cording to the New York Cotton Exchange Service. Cot- PRICE: $1.25 
ton exports from this country to Japan in the 12 weeks 
of this season to date are the largest for this period in the 
history of the cotton trade. Meanwhile, the movement 
of Indian cotton to Japan has been of small proportions. 


The cotton exports from the United States to Ja SO (] k P bli hi ( 
far this season total 461,795 bales, compared with 273,- ar u IS ing 0. 
827 bales in the same period last season and a previous 
maximum of 345,251 bales two seasons ago. The large CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
exports two years ago resulted from the exceptionally 
large American crop in 1931 and the forward buying by 
Japanese interests on the prospect that Japan would de- | ——— 
part from the gold standard. Latest advices on move- 
ment of Indian cotton to Japan cover imports by Japan 
in August and September of this year. They totalled 


80,000 equivalent 500-pound bales, compared with 84,000 B | | LLE | IN 
in the same months last year and 214,000 two years ago. 
The Japanese spinners have boycotted Indian cotton in ‘fe 
retaliation for the imposition by India of a 75 per cent Classified Ad S 


duty on imports of non-British cotton cloth, while the 
duty on British cloth is only 25 per cent. Since Japan 
normally uses about 1,100,000 or 1,200,000 equivalent ring Resul Cost 
500-pound bales of Indian cotton per year, it has been B ts at Low 
anticipated that the boycott would greatly increase Jap- 
anese purchases of the American staple. Latest reports | 


from Bombay are to the effect that Japanese spinners are | Make Your Wants Known Through 
adhering strictly to the boycott, and it is assumed that 
the Indian cotton which moved to Japan during August This Medium 


and September comprised cotton bought by Japanese 
spinners before the boycott was declared last June. 
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SELLING AGENTS for| Goo 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS New York.—A spurt on buying of gray goods strength- 


ened the market the past week, which was also aided by 
higher cotton prices. Sales were much larger than during 
the previous week, but had slowed up again at the week- 
end. The best business continued to be in print cloths 
and carded broadcloths. Sales of brown sheetings have 

» Millik & C been slack and a number of mills began to curtail as 
Deering, l en 0. orders were filled. They prefer not to operate for stock 


on account of the processing tax. 


Incorporated In fine and fancy goods to be made sales were small. 
Rayon mixtures were also quiet. Finishing plants are 

79-83 Leonard Street not well employed as converters are not putting goods 
into work while the finished goods movement is light. 

New York Prices for finishing printed goods are more irregular than 


for some other types of processing. 


Staple and semi-staple printed goods are selling in 
99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago small volume but prices are steadier than they were last 
week. More sheets and pillow cases are available in some 
houses with mills still well employed on past orders. Buy- 
ers of other finished lines are purchasing from hand to 
mouth. In the past week large distributers and chain 
store buyers have been manifesting more interest on the 


CURRAN & BAR RY theory that current prices represent good values and may 


be safe for future operations. 


320 Broadway Competent observers estimated sales for the week at 

something over 25,000,000 yards on print cloth yarn 

New York. N. Y goods. It also was said that inquiry and offerings showed 


that nearly one-third of the remaining production for the 
year has been sold, including whatever minor quantities 
of spots are on offer. This was cited by those who said 
that despite the fact that October had been very dull, the 
moderate business of this week had been sufficient to 


| DOMESTIO Export demonstrate the strong mill position, and on this basis 
“—_ felt that there was little likelihood of any important re- 
| MERCHANDISING cessions for the remainder of the year. 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s____ 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
JosHua L. BAILY & Co. Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
10-12 Tuomas St. New Yor« Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s______ 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 


For 100 years, Robinson lub- 
ricants have adhered to the high- 
est standard of quality. Today 


P. STEVENS & CO. tec 


C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 
ae : AMERICA’S OLDEST OIL COMPANY Selling Agents 


CHARLOTIE, N. C. 
MAIN OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 


—_ 


100 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


OILS | 


se 


we 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Business in cotton yarns was a trifle 
better during the week but was not active enough to pre- 
vent a further weakness in prices. A few larger consum- 
ers placed larger orders, but this business was scattered 
and demand was not well maintained. The best business 
was in carded weaving yarns, but the average buyer was 
inclined to cover on a hand-to-mouth basis. Some dis- 
tributors here think that the season for active buying has 
past and do not believe that there will be much business 
until after the end of the year. On the other hand, others 
think that a further improvement in the cotton market 
will develop the fact that there is still a sizeable unfilled 
demand. At present the market lacks any stimulus for 
broader buying. 


Spinners are reported by local dealers to have begun 
curtailing this week. ‘That many yarn producers need 
new orders was manifest when several visited the market 
within the last week, but the results were not good, most 
going home with little poundage and those who closed 
orders say they made concessions to do so. 


The lack of progress in the market has caused yarn 
distributors to renew complaints against the processing 
tax and to display irritation at the effects they claim it is 
having on their volume. More assert that if it is to re- 
main in force the Administration should levy correspond- 
ing levies on other fibers. 

Occasionally sales of from 25,000 to 100,000 pounds 
have come to the notice of sellers. They have been too 
infrequent to represent more than isolated covering oper- 
ations. Pressure to sell has come from spinners who 
have plenty of business on their books and cannot get 
customers to specify against contracts. In other instances, 
buyers have requested mills to defer shipments until their 
finished product business gains greater than current sales 
momentum. There are some buyers who have offered for 
— part of their yarn bought at under replacement price 
evels. 


Southern Single Warps 


59 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 ane 5.-Ply 


16s _.. 28%-_. 30 +. 
30s ) Carpet Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s 28 - 
Warps 10s 
Ss 28 12s 30. 
10s . 28%-. 16s 
29 +... 20s 32 «C- 
8 30 +. Carpet Yarns 
-~- an -ply - 
26s - 35 Colored 8s 3 
308 _.. and 4-ply 
308 ex. 40 +... White carpets, 8s, 3 
Southern Single Skeins and 4-ply _.._..... 2? 
AR 
10s Part Waste insulating Yarns 
12s 27%-_. 8s, 1l-ply 23 
14s 23 Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 23 +... 
__ 28%-__ 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 24 
°08 12s, 2-ply 25%- 
16s, 2-ply 281, - 
30s 20s, 2-ply 
36s | 30s, 2-ply 
40s 36s, 2-ply 42%- 
8 26%-_. 
28 10s 27 
28%- 12s 27%- 
29 l4s 28 «C- 
30. «C«; 16s 28%- 
> 18s 
20s 30. 
$5 22s 30%- 
37%- 245 3144-32 
47 +... 26s 33. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


FITS PAPER 
Send Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


HUMIDIFIER TREATMENT 


FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


WATER AND METAL TREATMENT 
FOR 
REMOVAL AND PREVENTION OF SCALE 
IN BOILERS 


FILTER GRAVEL 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Office—Laboratories—Plant—Warehouse 


1122 SOUTH BOULEVARD 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
paris or matetrials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. F. 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn. 


American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp., 
585 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 301 EB. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8t., 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold,Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. L Sou. Office: Bide., 
Charlotte, N. C., R. EB. uck, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Harold T. Buck, 611 he 
Point Apts., Atlanta, Ga.; Frank 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. 
cC.: R. A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.: R. E. Buck, Jr., 216 Tindel 
Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.;.215 Central Ave., 5. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ul. Sou. 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

The Belger Co., Watertown, Mass. Rep. 
for North and South Carolina, William 
Leé, Box 785, Charlotte, N. C. 


Borne, Scorymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York ry. ou. Reps.: H. L. Silever, 
P. O. Box 240, harilotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhlier, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. 
. Smith, 104 Clayton 8St., Macon, 
Ga. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps: Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plow- 
den. Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Singleton, 
Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones,. 2300 West- 
fleld Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson 5t., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 482, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N’. C.; A 
Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- 
Treas. 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-13801 
Elston Chic Sou. Rep.: J. C. 
Duckworth, Greenville, 8. C. 

Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou, Offices: 619 B. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, 8S. C. Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps.: Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 
Jr., 223 Springs St., S. W., P. O. Box 466, 
Atianta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 

Corn Products a Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Wwopanuer, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar 
St.. Charlotte, N. C. 8. B. Alexander, 


gr. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 
848. Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. hiey, P. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: BB. B. Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: HB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
Ss. W., Atlanta, Ga. W. M. Mitchell: 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford, Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
lotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sand- 
ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; R. Dabbs, 715 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanoo Tenn.; W. R. Ivey, 
lll Mills Ave., reenville, S. C.;: J. M. 
Howard, 135 8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.;: 
W. F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. ‘ 
Covington, 715 Provident Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Durant Mfg. Co., 1928 N. Buffum S8t., 
Milwaukee, is. Sales Reps.: A. C. An- 
drews, 1615 Bryan S8St., Da > 
Barton, Jr., 418 omens Guarantee 

Taylor, 339 

Bloom S8t.. Baltimore, Md.: H. N. Mont- 

omery 408 23rd St. N., Ala; 

E. Kinney, 314 Pan American Bldg. 
New Orleana. 

Eaton, Paul &., 218 Johnston BDidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Eimira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Hoclipse Textile Devices Co., 
care Pelham Millis, Pelham, C.;: 
Textile Devices Co., care Bliadenboro Cot- 
ton Co., Bladenboro, N. C 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte. N. C. 

Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps.: Ga., Fla., Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 361 Volunteer a Ss At- 
lanta, Ga.: N. C., C., Va., . 
liam, 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 

Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire 8t., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 

Ford & Co., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Dist. Office: 116 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Gea., 
Geo. W. Shearon, Dist. Mngr. Sou. Reps.: 
F. M. Oliver, Colonial Apt., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Geo. 8. Webb, 405 8S. Walker St., 
Columbia, 8S. C.; R. Stevens, Box 284, 
Greenville, Cc. 

Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
BE. Honeycutt, Mgr. 

General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York ae & Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 


lanta, Ga., BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Char- 
lotte, N. P. Coles, Mer.; Dallas, 


Tex. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex... M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mgr.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, re 2 Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Maer.; uisville, 
Ky., B. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. MeFariane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Maer.; ichmond, W. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., L A. 
Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga.. W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex. F. C. 
Bunker, Mer 

General Electric Vapor tamp wv., <a0o- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 
187 Spring N. Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps: W. C. Eillick, 206- 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fila.; Boyd Arthur, 718-716 Linden Ave., 
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Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer - ‘ 
Carroliton Ave., New 
Champion, 709-1] Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Mirmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; EB. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.: J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta Ga. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York City, Sou. Reps: Samue! 
Lehrer, Box 265, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
w. G. Shull, Box $23, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Vv. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
Market St., Vailas. Tex. 

“ & B American Machine Co. Paw- 
tucket, R. L. Sou. Office: 815 The Citisens 

a, J. C. artin, Agent. 
N. C., Fred 
ermas Machine Co., Hawthorne. N J 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co. PO 
Box 520, Charlotte, N. 


toughton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer, it 
3. Waldron, 514 First National Bank 
N. ©. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
ain, 72: . 27th Place, 
Hattanooga, Tenn.; G. F. Davis. 418 
Third St. Louis, Mo., for New 
leans, La.; J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell 526 
Rhodes Haverty + Atlanta, Ga.: D. oO. 


Wylie, 614 First 
Chariotte. N. C. ational Bank Bldg 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester 
Mass. Sou Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. 8. W., Atianta, Ga. Guy L. Meichoir, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: B. M. Terryberry, 208 
Apts. Harvard St.. Wash- 

on, u L.. 

Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston Bids. 
~ N. C.; Belton C. Pilowden, 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Co 
Sou. Rep.: W. Irving Bullard, treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept.: 
5S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Chariotte, N. ; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Mont- 
somery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. C.; 
industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
ane Ga.; Young & Vann Supply 
20., rmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gar 
Co., Louisville, Ky. en 


Jonnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columb 0. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville 
5. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, 
N. C,, Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
». ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth P 
Charlotte, N. C.;: F. M. Wallace, 20 
Morris Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, inc. 
St., Bide York City. Sou. 

ontgomery ++ Spartanburg, 8. C., 


Logemann Bros. Co., Milwauk Wis. 
So Fred P. Broo "OC 


u. Reps.: : ks, P. ©. Box 
941, Atlanta, Ga., an Taylor : 
ford, a A. lor, Ox 


Marston Co., John P., 247 Atiantic Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank qa. North. 
inc., P. O. Box 844, Atianta, Ga. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of - 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., assaic, 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham. 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jackson ville The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Bavanneh D 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harian, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.; har- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenofr, 


Bernhardt- le Co,; Wilmingto 
mington Iron Works; Winston Bales, 
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Kester Machinery So. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. Wil- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., 
Chariotte, N ©.; John L. Dabbs, ; 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W First St.. Char- 


ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main 8St., Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: BE. H. Olney, 101 


Gertrude St. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 
27th Place South, Birmingham, Ala. 


Maune Stee! Co., 287 Chestnut S8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney, Burlington, N. C.; Don L. Hurl- 
burt. 611 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ional Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Julian T. Chase, Mer Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
w.L. Barker. C. Blakely, Charlotte 
Office: James I. White, American Saves. 
Rk. Bide... Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Rodgers, 
910 James Bidge., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bide., 
Greensboro, N. C.; EB. Lb. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St.. Fayetteville, N. C. 
1 Ol! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J R. MacIntyre, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C.; G._H. Small, 
210 Sixth St.. N. EB., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 131 W. First 5t.. Char- 
lotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaft- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Box 
272. Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt. Gaffney, 5. 
Cc.: H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Tirect Factory Rep.: Pearse Slaughter 
Relting Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
eon Ave... New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis Ww. 
Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 

nyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey y. 
Rep.: Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, Inc., 8B. F., Holyoke, 
Maas. 

Philadeiphia Belting 
N.C... B. J. Payne, Mer. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St... 
Philadelphia, Paa. Factory and Tannery. 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts.. Baltimore. Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte. N. C., B. D. Heath, Mer. Reps.: 
Ren F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; ed 
W Smith. Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. a 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C. 


-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St.. Bos- 
tone ane Sou. Office and Repair Depot: 
Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Avent: Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 8. C 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. Ww... 
Atianta, Ga. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.. Char- 
lotte, N 

Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
& 


Co., High Point. 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
Ave.. S. W.. Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Reps.: Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Pox 424, Charlotte, N. C. ‘ian 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. e- 
eheny Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant: 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
5, Cc: Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
285 Madison 

Stein. Hall & Co., inec., adiao 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
eton Bldg... Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer 

Stewart tron Works. Cincinnati, 0. 
Sales Rens.: Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade. Charlotte, N. C.: Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St.. Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Ee A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., H. G Mayer, 
gr. 
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U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. BH. Sou. Plante: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps.: L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
— Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 


U. &. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 

Providence, R. L. Sou. Reps.: William W. 

Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.: 

B. Land, P. Box 158, Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office: Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8S. C.. Hdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mgr. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L. Seu. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank Bide., Gastonia, N. 
C., A. B. Carter, Mgr.; 520 Angier Ave., 
N. Atlanta, Ga.; B. F. Barnes, Mer. 
Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta 

. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
Gastonia Office. 

Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W 
nedy, Pres.: F 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Whitin Bide.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. . Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 Bast Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Sup- 
py Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


. A. KRen- 
. W. Warrington, field man- 


Spinners Plan Price Pacts 


Reports from Manchester, Eng- 
land, state that the success which has 
rewarded the action of spinners of 
coarse yarns in the Oldham district, 
who have combined to secure a rea- 
sonable margin of profit, has encour- 
aged spinners in other branches to act 
on similar lines. The Bolton Master 
Spinners’ Association, whose opera- 
tions cover a wide range of counts 
and qualities, have issued to all their 
members a recommendation that the 
Oldham example should be copied. 
It is urged that the prices fixed 
should show a clear progt after mak- 
ing allowances for all costs, including 
reasonable sums for depreciation of 
machinery. The recommendation, 
which has fortunately come at a time 
when there is an improved demand 
for the better qualities of goods, has 
been promptly acted upon. 


Open Continuation Schools 


Greenville, S. C—In an effort to 
give educational advantages to more 
textile folk in their leisure hours, fif- 
teen continuation classes in eleven in- 
dustrial communities of Greenville 
County started with large enrollment 
of textile operatives. Any person 
over 14 years of age who has been no 
further than the fourth grade in 
school is eligible to take part. Teach- 
ers for the classes have been trained 
for the past week in the special work. 
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Hundreds of textile folk, many of 
whom cannot read nor write, are ex- 
pected to take advantage of the 
classes. They will continue to Janu- 
ary Ist with classes from 9 to 12 
o'clock and 4 to 6 o’clock five days 
out of the week. 


8,605,580 Bales 
Cotton Ginned 


Washington.—Cotton of this year’s 
crop ginned prior to October 18th 
was reported by the Census Bureau 
to have totalled 8,605,580 running 
bales, exclusive of linters, counting 
326,475 round bales as half bales and 
including 1,183 bales of American- 
Egyptian cotton. 

To that date last year 7,309,094 
bales, including 246,367 round bales 
and 2,526 bales of American-Egyp- 
tian, had been ginned. 

Ginnings this year by States were: 

Alabama, 749,454; Arizona, 17,- 
050; Arkansas, 598,779; California, 


21,646; Florida, 21,726; Georgia, 
899,574; Louisiana, 395,087: Missis- 
sippi, 838,584; Missouri, 85,951: 


New Mexico, 30,284; North Caro- 
lina, 481,522; Oklahoma, 690,420: 
South Carolina, 546,326; Tennessee. 
191,207; Texas, 3,015,261; Virginia, 
19,195; all other States, 3,513. 


21,421,000 Spindles 
In institute 


George A. Sloan reported to the 
Institute convention the addition of 
253 mills to membership since the 
last convention. This brought the 
membership to 470 mills, representing 
a total of 21,421,184 spindles out of 
the 30,981,000 spindles in place in 
the country. Of these spindles, 9.- 
854,571 are in the North and 11,566,- 
613 in the South. 

Renewals from the North amount- 
ed to slightly over 3,000,000 spindles, 
and new members 2,000,000 spindles. 
Southern renewals represented 2,000.- 
000 spindles, and new members over 
3,000,000 spindles. 

Mr. Sloan urged the remaining 
spindleage of the country to join 
promptly to share the expenses in- 
curred in activities of benefit to the 
entire industry. 


Invention, Inc., Incorporated 


Greensboro, N. C.—John K. Voeh- 
ringer, Jr., president of the Mock, 
Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., is one 
of the incorporators of Inventions. 
Inc., this city, which will be engaged 
in buying and selling trade-marks, 
patents and inventions with author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000. 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


CHESTER, S. C. 


ARAGON-BALDWIN MILL. 


We have just noticed in the Textile Bulletin that this 
mill has been bought and added to the Springs chain of 
mills, known as Lancaster Cotton Mills, with main offices 
at Lancaster, S.C. The other two mills in Chester also 
belong to this chain. 


We enjoyed a visit to the Aragon-Baldwin Mill at 
Chester recently, where genial Arthur S. Jarrett and his 
assistant, H. C. Skelton, always give us a warm wel- 
come, and we hope the new deal does not interfere with 
their positions. — 

We already had a nice bunch of subscribers here, but 
added J. H. Roberts, J. R. West, George Rhinehardt, C. 
W. Nipper, Louie Hughes, T. E. Huck and T. H. Wood, 
all progressives, taking in section men, second hands, roll 
coverer and master mechanic. 


This is a nice mill and surroundings, with good over- 
seers and splendid operatives. There is a lot of home 
talent here and one of the best entertainments we have 
ever seen given by a mill community was given here a 
few years ago by the various community clubs. One 
feature, “A Womanless Wedding,” was better than many 
a dollar show in the cities. 


Mr. Skelton, won’t you send us the latest news and 


complete line-up of overseers? Have any changes been 
made? 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Jupson Mrris—Wuere Fringe Specrattres Are 
AND WHERE Have Every OpportTuNItTy 
To INVEST IN HEALTH AND HAPPINEss. 


John H. Garraux, head of welfare department, invited 
us to visit Judson Mills and communities recently; we 
accepted, and spent several hours getting acquainted with 
the advantages of that delightful place. 


But first, we went through the mills, always noted for 
unusual cleanliness, and learned that not one of the 1,500 
operatives use tobacco in any form in the mill! No filthy 
spittons or soiled floors anywhere! Hurrah for Judson 
Mill people! 

And would you believe that one mill could produce 
13,000 styles of goods? Judson does. There are 159 
numbers and colors of filling. Odel Roddy is filling fore- 
man and knows at the end of each day exactly how much 
of each umber and color is on hand and how much is 
needed. He has a simplified method for keeping records, 
but even at that, it is no “simple” job. 


Magazine looms (Cotton King) are busy in the man- 
ufacture of. the most lovely silk, rayon and cotton goods 
imaginable. Why, they weave tucks in some of the 
goods! Tucks in bunches, more accurate than any made 
on a sewing machine—tucks that stay tucked. Every 
kind of fancy dress goods—satins and crepes, celanese 
fabrics—and handkerchiefs enough to wipe every dirty 
nose in the world—it seemed to us. 

Every department in the mill was in nice order, every- 
body smiling and looking so fresh and clean. The girls 
so nicely groomed and special attention given to their 
hair. Such.an improvement! Twenty-five years ago few 
mill people were concerned about appearances. They had 
so much dirty work to do then, that it didn’t seem im- 
portant to try to look nice. Most mill girls of today are 
better groomed than any other working group and some 
of them are prettier than any of the movie stars. 

Tue Key MEN tn Jupson Miits Nos. 1 Anp 2 

E. M. Cushman, general superintendent, came here 
from New Bedford, Mass., a few years ago as superin- 
tendent of carding and spinning, and was promoted to his 
present position. He is delighted with the South and the 
all-Anglo-Saxon mill workers, and the South has opened 
her warm heart to him and his wife, both of whom are 
well liked. They are the kind of “Yanks” we like to 
have with us. Mr. Cushman has a real Southern hand- 
shake and smile that banishes every thought of the cold 
formal dignity associated with the North. 


No. 1 


D. J. Adams is assistant superintendent; T. V. Mulli- 
nax, overseer carding; E. G. Spier, overseer spinning; D. 
A. Stansell, overseer slashing and weaving; C. L. (Char- 
lie) Tidwell, overseer silk and twister room; A. J. Mur- 
phy, overseer cloth room; Van Kay, master mechanic. 

Mill No. 2 does no spinning; C. F. Stansell is superin- 
tendent; F. A. Abercrombie, overseer weaving; J. B. 
Powell, overseer cloth room; Fred Wood, Jr., overseer 
quilling and drawing-in. 

Fred Wood, Sr., in charge of personnel and employ- 
ment. There are 498 houses at No. 1 plant and 56 at 
No. 2. Now, if the Textile Bulletin was in all these 
homes wouldn’t we have a big family of readers. 


THe VILLAGE PROTECTED 


Judson has three officers in nice uniforms and duly 
deputized. R.A. Lunsford is chief of police; G. T. Gar- 
rett and L. T. Rogers are his co-workers. 

Doctors and nurses look after the health of the com- 
munities, having offices in the Community building, and 
regular daily and weekly clinic service. A specialist for 
children is on hand one hour every day. There is a 
specialist on hand once a week to look after eye, ear and 
throat troubles, and arrangements made for everybody 
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who needs them to get glasses at reasonable prices. A 
dentist is also on hand when needed. 


Tue Community House 


This is next to the school building—has a well equip- 
ped playground and supervised play periods for the dif- 
ferent grades. 

The building has a large auditorium with 620 seats 
and a balcony with 127 additional seats, a large stage 


and one of the prettiest curtains we have ever seen, paint- 
ed by J. B. Poole. 


There are club rooms nicely furnished with wicker fur- 
niture for both men and women. A gymnasium for all 
kinds of indoor games. Well equipped kitchen and ban- 
queting rooms, which are a boon to the churches for so- 
cial affairs. 


There are lockers and shower baths for both sexes— 
showers free to all who furnish towels and soap. Fifty 
cents per year is charged for lockers—the price of a 
locker key, which sometimes gets lost. 


OrHER COMMUNITY ADVANTAGES 


There’s an excellent school, nice churches, a company 
store carrying every need at right price; drug store and 
barber shop close by. Street cars to the city of Green- 
ville; free pasture for cows, and gee! it looked like a big 
dairy farm. Lots of fine sleek cattle. 

Pretty shrubbery, flowers and lawns everywhere. And 
a golf course! And do the mill men use it? Ask Mr. 
Garraux. That’s where they all shine. A tournament 
has just been completed with 44 men taking part. 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA. 


SARATOGA-VIcToRY MILs. 


Francis Lynch, president and treasurer, is another 
Northern man “gone Southern,”. and declares that he is 
in the garden spot of the world and gives evidence to 
prove it. For instance, corn grows the biggest and cotton 
is never infested with boll weevil. 


A history of the Saratoga-Victory Mills would be un- 
usually interesting. Mr. Lynch has a letter written by 
Henry Clay in 1847 to Jared Coffin, the first treasurer of 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, parent plant in New York. This 
letter, written with pen and ink in very fine and dainty 
lettering, is neatly framed and hanging in the office. 

Mr. Lynch also has a Bible with gold lettering on 
cover, “Saratoga-Victory Mills 1847.” And we didn’t 
think there were any mills that far back! 

This plant at Albertville makes plain and carded twills 
and sateens. Has 16,000 spindles and 540 looms. It is 
a pretty mill in a nice location, and the operatives are 
fine and dependable. 

Otis E. Stephens is general manager; W. D. Wilkes, 
general superintendent here and at Guntersville, ten miles 
away; J. E. Ledbetter, carder; V. E. Burgess, spinner; 
E. A. McGee, weaver; Perk Williams, cloth room; P. J. 
Harkins, master mechanic. 


GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 


SARATOGA-VictorRY MILs. 


Same officials here as at Albertville. This is right on 
the big Tennessee River and in the fertile Tennessee River 
Valley.. There’s a big fine bridge across the river at this 
point—so fine that they “fine” you when you cross it! 
A toll bridge and they sure do rake in the money. 
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The product of the mill is carded and combed twills, 
sateens, plain and dobby. There are 16,000 spindles and 
540 looms—the same number of spindles and looms as at 
the Albertville plant. 


J. J. Roberts is superintendent; J. W. Rowell, carder; 
S. P. Payne, spinner;-T. W. Wofford, weaver; C. L. 
Stevens, in charge of cloth room; E. J. McClain, master 
mechanic. 


TALLADEGA, ALA. 


CHANEBEE AND HyLAnp MItts. 


On account of an error in the list of overseers at Samo- 
set Mills, Talladega, Ala., they are reprinted herewith: 

J. G. Chapman, general manager; E. E. Price, assistant 
to general manager and overseer carding and spinning: 
J. L. Patterson and Ocie Waldrope, second hands in spin- 
ning at Chanebee Mill; W. C. Howell and Barto Ing- 
finger, second in carding at Chanebee Mill. 


W. L. Phurrough and B. H. Pope, second hands in 
carding and spinning at Hyland Mill; R. D. Rutledge, 
overseer weaving; W. H. Compton and Robert Sims, sec- 
ond hands in weaving: H. O. Erwin, overseer cloth room: 
E. R. Erwin, second hand cloth room; O. O. Davis, over- 
seer dyeing; J. M. Watson, second hand in dyeing; W. N. 
Mitchum, master mechanic; O. C. Gurly, second hand in 
machine shop; C. S. Weaver, yardmaster. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Datitas Mrrt—Atways Someturnc Dornc at ScHOOL 
or Y. M. C. A. 


We have often had splendid reports of happenings here, 
written by our esteemed correspondent, Miss Lillian 
Fisher, one of the finest girls in the community. 


We happened there on time for a three-act play, “Tea 
Toper Tavern,” put on by the teachers at Rison school 
one of the best in the State. There is nothing better in 
the large cities than the schools at Dallas and Merrimack 
Mills of Huntsville. 


Rison school has eleven grades. Three of the teachers 
were former pupils here. Professor Fain is principal and 
he was about the best actor in the play above mentioned. 
This school cost $110,000 and the equipment cost $9,000. 

The Y. M. C. A. is near the mill and is one busy place. 
W. P. Fanning is secretary; Mrs. D. M. Wilhelm is in 


charge of woman’s work; H. E. Myland, physical direc- 
tor. 


Mrit Key Men 


At last we have met Superintendent W. L. Dunham. 
and was not disappointed in any way. No wonder he is 
so well liked. He showed us a picture of the Dallas base- 
ball team of 30 years ago; he and Frank Lockman, now 
superintendent at Lockhart, S. C., were in the group. 

F. M. Buchanan is overseer carding; C. R. Certain (a 
teacher in night school), James Certain and Herbert 
“Slats” Collins are second hands. The latter is 6 feet 
3% inches tall. 


R. E. Schrimsher is overseer spinning; Herman 
Schrimsher and Wiley Stone, second hands. 

W. C. Owens, overseer weaving; H. H. McGaha, Steve 
Walker, “Happy” Koonce, Wilson Fitch, Mason Wilker- 
son and James Clark, second hands. 

C. B. Englebert, overseer cloth room; Charles Gentry 
and W. W. Smith, second hands. 

L. L. Wise, master mechanic; T. K. Haggard, assistant. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Coat 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick 
Good Tenant ouses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 


cate G W.. care Southern Textile 


REMNANTS, MILL ENDS 


Always in the Market for Mill Ends, 
Job Lots, in Piece Goods, Hosiery, 
Pants, Gloves or what you may have. 


HARRY SUNSHINE 


199 Pryor St., S. W. 
Atianta, Ga. 


Bulletin 
WAN TED—Position as overseer weaving: 
experienced on Jacquard and fancy 


dobbies: can handle your weave room 
satisfactorily. T. L. D., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


W ANTED—Position as master mechanic. 
Thirteen years in this position; twenty- 
three in same milli. Best references 
from employers. B. W. J., care Textile 
Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as carder or spinner, 
or both. 20 years experience; can fur- 
nish best of references. 48 years of age 
and married. B. J., care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED—Whitin or Saco-Lowell type 
willow with automatic feed and motor. 
Must be reasonably priced and in good 
working condition. State full particulars 
and lowest price in reply. “Willow,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Profiteering Charge 
Is Refuted 


“Convincing facts—calmly and ef- 
fectively presented with engineering 
precision, by Ralph E. Loper, before 
the October 18th meeting of the Cot- 


—4Ac per word, each insertion. 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 
Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 


November 2, 1933 


ton-Textile Institute—provide pleas- 
ing and constructive contrast to the 
barrage of recent Washington press 
releases, charging profiteering upon 
the part of cotton textile manufac- 
turers and obviously intended to drag 
a red herring across the trail of the 
floor and processing taxes as elements 
affecting manufacturing costs and the 
price leve lof goods to the ultimate 
consumer,” says Southeastern Cot- 
tons, Inc. 


“In justice to the textile industry, 
doubt as to the sincerity of the men 
whose loyalty and leadership are 
give nample tribute by Code One of 
the President’s recovery program, as 
well as much of the disappointment 
of consumer buying activity, has 
been caused by the broadcasting of 
incomplete and misleading findings of 
the quasi-governmental ‘economic ex- 
perts.’ 

“It would seem that there are 
enough real problems and unavoida- 
ble obstacles to be met and overcome 
without having to spend time, energy 
and money for counteracting consum- 
er antagonisms chargeable to politi- 
cally expedient pronouncements ob- 
viously made without the full knowl- 
edge of the facts.” 


Elizabethton Plants 
Win Assessment Fight 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., rayon plants won their 
$165,819.95 tax fight when the Ten- 
nessee Board of Equalization held 
this week that an assessment by the 
Carter County trustee against the 
American Bemberg Corporation and 
the American Glanzstoff Corporation 
for 1932 county taxes was invalid. It 
was explained by Newt Cannon, sec- 
retary of the Equalization Board, 
that the assessment, made this year, 
was based on the claim it had been 
omitted inadvertently by the county 
tax assessor. 

The Tenessee Legal Department 
ruled that a “pick up” tax must be 
assessed in the current tax year, and 
that if it was a back tax assessment 
it was illegal because the taxpayer 
was not notified. As a result of the 
State board’s ruling the Bemberg 
plant is relieved of paying Carter 
County $80,210.30 in 1932 taxes, and 
the Glanzstoff unit of paying $85,- 
609.65. It was brought out that in 
1925 the Carter County Court voted 
to release the Bemberg plant from 
county taxes for ten years and took 
similar action in 1927 with reference 
to the Glanzstoff unit. However, the 
two corporations resisted the assess- 
ments for 1932 taxes on strictly legal 
grounds. 
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FOR 
CHEAPER STEAM 


Economical generation of steam can 
be secured only by the correct applica- 
tion of metering, controlling, and regu- 
lating equipment. Bailey engineers will 
gladly help you obtain the most suitable 
selection for your boiler plant. Write 
for literature on any of these widely 
known Bailey products. 


Boiler Meters 
Multi-Pointer Gages 
Combustion Control] 
Feed Water Contro! 


BAILEY METER CO. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Twisting 


For the fastest 
possible 


High Speed 


Made under the Eadie Patents 


100% lubrication 
for 100% speed! 


Only the DIAMOND FINISH automatic oil-lubricated 
ring gives 100% lubrication at EVERY point of the circum- 
ference with an oil of proper viscosity. It permits greater 
twisting speeds than are possible in any other way. 


us 


Whitinsville 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GrawAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commsssion 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


SPINNING RING CO. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wau. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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28 different types of Hygrolit Machines— 
17 different types of Hygrolited Liquids are 


available now to meet the require- 
ments of 


SPINNING MILLS 
WEAVING MILLS 
KNITTING MILLS 
DYEING PLANTS 
THROWING PLANTS 


for Setting Twist | 
for better Spooling, Winding and Twisting 
for saving Bobbins 
for protection against weight losses 
for increasing breaking strength 
tor reducing loom stops 

for stretching 


Thousands of mills have their 
yarns and cloths Hygrolited 


More than 185,000,000 pounds of 
_ yarns are Hygrolited monthly. 


For Full Information Address 


Kearny, N. J. 


OR 
J. ALFRED LECHLER bo LIGON BELTON C. PLOWDEN 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. Griffin, Ga. 


HYGROLIT 


